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Editorial 

In our first issue of 2012 we were privileged to bring you the texts of the 
series of Hughey Lectures given at IBTS by Peter Morden. This issue 
brings another set of lecture texts from another distinguished Baptist 
scholar, Professor Glen Stassen, who delivered the Nordenhaug Lectures at 
IBTS in November 2011. We are delighted to be able to offer you these 
lectures now in printed form. 

Our journal is entitled Baptistic Theologies and it is hard to imagine anyone 
who has contributed more to the development of Baptistic theology, and 
especially the theology of just peacemaking than Professor Stassen. We are 
both fortunate and delighted that he is a frequent visitor to IBTS, where 
both staff and students have been able to benefit from his great wisdom and 
knowledge, and we were therefore very pleased that he accepted to deliver 
the Nordenhaug lectures. It was one way in which we could honour him as 
he celebrated his 75 th birthday, though his zest for life and his 
indefatigability would never suggest such an age. 

Glen Stassen’s role as one of the leading Christian ethicists today will be 
well known to our readers and we hope that his contribution, indeed 
development, of the concept of just peacemaking will also be well-known. 
This work, as will be clear from the pages that follow, emerges from his 
deep love and commitment to his Baptist roots, and he reminds us 
constantly of the Baptist commitment to building communities of peace 
and witness. His theology has always been in this sense entirely Baptistic 
and it is this tradition that has informed the way in which we have always 
sought to do theology at IBTS. 

Doing theology this way means being actively engaged in the life of the 
Christian community, and that is one reason why we include in this volume 
the text of a sermon which Professor Stassen preached during the time he 
spent with us delivering the Nordenhaug lectures. The tradition of 
collecting Tischrede (Table-Talk) goes back a long way - if we leave the 
Last Supper out for the moment, we can recall, for example, Luther’s 
disciples who wrote down what he said in conversation. This sermon is 
indeed a form of table talk, a talk given around the Lord’s Table where the 
IBTS community gathers to celebrate the Lord’s Supper every Wednesday. 
This sermon, more than anything else, will give a sense of Glen’s passion 
for the Lord, the deep faith which undergirds all that he does. It is an 
excellent reminder of what drives us on as theologians - the encounter with 
the Lord. We at IBTS are truly grateful that a faithful disciple such as Glen 
Stassen has been willing to contribute so much to our lives, academically 
and personally, and we look forward to his presence among us in the future. 



The final paper in this volume is from Tony Peck, another good friend of 
IBTS, also a leading figure in the retrieval of the centrality of the question 
of religious freedom in Baptist life. As General Secretary of the European 
Baptist Federation, the body which owns IBTS and for whose members we 
seek to reflect theologically, Tony has placed a strong emphasis on human 
rights and religious freedom as part of our Baptist inheritance, work he had 
already started by founding the Thomas Helwys Centre for Religious 
Freedom (now in IBTS) when he was in Bristol. His admirable summary of 
human rights from a Baptist perspective will help situate the preceding 
papers even better. 

We hope that as you read these papers you will be struck by the demands of 
Christian discipleship which are highlighted in them and that they will 
encourage you, as they did the listeners to Glen’s lectures, to reflect on 
your own commitment to building up a world of peace and justice. 

Tim Noble and Parush Parushev 
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Solid Ground I: Incarnational Discipleship and 
Recovery of a Historically Realistic Jesus 1 

By Their Fruits You Will Know Them: Incarnational 
Discipleship Stands the Test 2 3 

Glen Stassen 

The Ground is Shifting 

Fuller Theological Seminary, where I teach, is in California. Every now 
and then we feel the ground shifting. The ceiling light in our dining room 
swings, or the bed on which we are laying rocks. Where you live and have 
your ministry has probably experienced significant change in your lifetime. 
The collapse of the Soviet Union, the new efforts to build democracy, the 
new role for churches, the opportunities to spread the gospel in a way that 
is convincing for people combined with the pressures of new economic, 
political, and cultural challenges must give you a sense of the ground 
shifting, things swinging, faiths and ideologies being challenged and 
rocked. In our time of pluralistic encounter with multiple ideologies and 
faiths, and with rapid social, economic, and political change, people search 
for what Dietrich Bonhoeffer called solid ground to stand on. 

In a book on leadership for the missional church, Alan J. Roxburgh 
and Fred Romanuk write, “People are losing their orientation.... They feel 
caught in a web of change they neither understand nor control. The result is 
a high level of anxiety, insecurity, and confusion.” 4 

Fearing we are losing our grounding leads some to reactionary 
authoritarianism. Fritz Stern’s study, The Politics of Cultural Despair 5 
shows that in Germany during the early twentieth century - another time of 
unsettling change - three popular German philosophers wrote in reaction 


1 These texts form the basis of the Nordenhaug Lectures delivered at the International Baptist Theological 
Seminary (IBTS) in Prague in November 2011. A greatly expanded version has since been published as 
Glen Harold Stassen, A Thicker Jesus: Incarnational Discipleship in a Secular Age (Louisville, 
Kentucky, USA: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012). 

2 In Thicker Jesus: Incarnational Discipleship in a Secular Age I dialogue with Charles Taylor’s 
important book, A Secular Age, about causes of secularism and how to meet the challenges of secularism, 
will fill out the arguments more fully, and add additional material, add other topics, and subtract some 
material. I also include extensive dialogue with Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s theological ethics. I do not include 
some specific dialogue with International Baptist Theological Seminary. 

3 Letters and Papers from Prison (New York: Macmillan, 1971), pp. 3-4, 15-17; Barcelona, Berlin, New 
York , Dietrich Bonhoeffer Works (DBWE), vol. 10, pp. 326-7. 

4 The Missional Leader: Equipping Your Church To Reach A Changing World (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 2006), p. 66. 

5 Fritz Stern, The Politics of Cultural Despair: A Study in the Rise of the Germanic Ideology (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1974). 
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against the change and against the Enlightenment. In their reaction, the 
three German philosophers lusted for homogeneous community - which 
would require authoritarianism and exclusion of diversity to maintain. That 
homogeneous community became German nationalism of blood and soil. 
Thus they prepared the way for fascism. It supported policies to exclude 
diversity - Jews especially, but also Poles, Communists, homosexuals, and 
even the handicapped. The militaristic reaction became Hitler’s forceful 
takeover of Czechoslovakia and Poland, and then World War II. Thus the 
drive toward nationalistic homogeneity also became exclusionary, 
militaristic, and war-supporting. My ancestors left Bismarck’s Germany 
and came to Minnesota to get away from authoritarianism. 

In the United States, some fundamentalist TV personalities have also 
stimulated hate toward others they want to exclude and have supported 
wars to solve problems deeper than what war cannot solve. By contrast, 
some churches seek not to offend any members, and therefore avoid 
controversial issues and confrontations. Their privatistic strategy reduces 
the gospel to private matters or general principles that do not clash with 
interests and ideologies. They fail to confront members in ways that 
provide the guidance we need in our lives, and fail to confront injustices in 
ways that provide the guidance our societies need to solve the problems 
that threaten us. Sociological studies by the Willow Creek Association in 
the United States conclude that church members want more specific 
guidance, and more confrontation that calls them to grow in discipleship. 
Lacking this, churches lack the depth of commitment they need to avoid 
decline and decay. 6 

Our question is: How shall we find the ground to stand on for an 
ethic that is neither authoritarian nor merely privatistic? How shall we 
validate an ethics on solid ground? 

Testing Tradition 

In these Nordenhaug lectures, I want to argue for doing our theology and 
ethics, and our leading of churches, in what I call the tradition of 
incarnational discipleship. I find that tradition at IBTS. Different ones of us 
come from different countries and are influenced by different traditions. 
Parush Parushev says that there are Lutheran Baptists, Anglican Baptists, 
Orthodox Baptists, Catholic Baptists (or anti-Catholic Baptists), American 

6 I have presented some evidence in John Howard Yoder, D. M. Yeager, and Glen H. Stassen, Authentic 
Transformation: A New Vision of Christ and Culture (Nashville: Abingdon, 1996). Since then, the 
evidence that points in the same direction has grown extensively. One example is the three studies of 
80,000 members by the Willow Creek Association published in Greg L. Hawkins and Cally Parkinson, 
Reveal ; Follow Me: What’s Next For You?; Focus: The Top Ten Things People Want and Need from You 
and Your Church (Barrington: Willow Creek Association, 2007), pp. 8-9. 
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Baptists, Pentecostal Baptists, and best of all, Bulgarian Baptists. Here at 
IBTS we experience community in which we support each other. I love to 
come to IBTS because I feel loved here. And also because we share a 
commitment to theology and ethics that follows Jesus. That is a major part 
of what I call the tradition of incamational discipleship. 

Life is too complicated for any one of us to work out all the 
questions alone. We need to participate in an ongoing discussion in which 
others are also working out answers. We need friends, a community of 
discussion, with whom we can participate in discussing the meaning of 
things. We find that community of discussion at IBTS. 

But as Michael Walzer says, most of us are embedded in a number of 
traditions and have “Divided Selves.” 7 How does a tradition engage in self¬ 
correction, continuous repentance? Any tradition needs a process of 
continuous repentance - learning and self-correction. A tradition either 
grows and meets new challenges, or it stagnates and gets less relevant. The 
Apostle Paul says “I die daily.” We all need to practice daily repentance, 
daily self-correction. 

We can’t work without a tradition, but we also need ways of being 
called to continuous learning within the tradition where we find a home. In 
fact, humility may be a major learning in our time when we experience 
many different perspectives seeing things differently, having different 
loyalties, different faiths or convictions, different kinds of ethics. 

“Incamational discipleship” seeks deeper grounding in the deepest 
truth in Christian tradition: Jesus Christ is Lord. “On Christ the Solid Rock 
I Stand.” Christ is Lord, not human traditions. 

We Are Aware that We are Shaped by History, so Let Us Use 
History as the Test 

We are shaped by diverse historical influences far more than we know. We 
are historical creatures. The logical step is to use history to test our 
traditions. Validation works best from within our historical limits - by 
historical testing. We can examine historical times when, with hindsight, 
we agree widely, despite our different ethical perspectives, on who was 
faithful and who unfaithful. For example, Dietrich Bonhoeffer was faithful 
in seeing the injustice of Hitler from the start and speaking out for Jews 
earlier and more clearly than others. By contrast, Kittel, Althaus, Hirsch, 
Grundmann, and others failed to see rightly and gave their support to Hitler 


7 Michael Walzer, Thick and Thin (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame, 1994), chapter 5. 
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and to his anti-Semitism. We can ask what in Bonhoeffer’s ethics enabled 
him to see so clearly while others failed. 

When we use a method of testing how an ethic works out in actual 
history, we are adopting the method of Hebraic realism in the Old 
Testament. The Old Testament examined the faith of the forebears and the 
leaders realistically assessed how their leadership worked out, and learned 
from this assessment. The Old Testament is not unreal propaganda 
designed only to praise its heroes. It tells the sins and failures as well as 
faithfulness of all the leading figures - Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
David, the kings. 

Hebraic history emerged from mythopoeic thinking by searching for 
realistic understanding of what goes wrong in history and how it can be 
corrected. So when we test an ethic by its historical fruits, we are part of a 
long Hebraic tradition. The historical testing in the Old Testament also 
influenced the Puritans of 17 th -century England; their theology paid greater 
attention to the Old Testament than had other Christian traditions. This led 
to the development of realistic checks and balances against concentrations 
of power, to separation of powers, to democracy and human rights, and to 
natural science. All of these emerged in Puritan England, when people 
recovered from the influence of Plato and paid attention to Hebraic 
thinking. 

The Egyptians saw the sun as God the Creator; the Mesopotamians 
saw the sun as the god Shamash, the guarantor of justice. But the first 
chapter of Genesis, and the whole Old Testament, are saying the sun is no 
god at all; it is the creation of God who is revealed in history, in the Exodus 
and in the historical judgments on kings and people. 

The God of the psalmists and the prophets... transcended nature - and transcended, 
likewise, the realm of mythopoeic thought .... 

Not cosmic phenomena but history itself, had here become pregnant with 
meaning; history had become a revelation of the dynamic will of God.... The 
doctrine of a single, unconditioned, transcendent God rejected time-honored values, 
proclaimed new ones, and postulated a metaphysical significance for history . 8 

This engendered the biblical expectation of an order to history, since 
God is faithful; so the Old Testament and the Puritans expected to find a 
rational order and consistency in history. But God says “my ways are 
higher than your ways” (Isaiah 55:9), so Jews did not assume they could 
discern the pattern merely by rational thinking; it required attention to the 
actual data of history. God wills justice and faithfulness and interacts with 
specific human actions. Thus Israel developed realistic assessment of rights 


Henri Frankfort, Mrs. H. A. Frankfort, John A. Wilson and Thorkild Jacobsen, Before Philosophy: The 
Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (London: Penguin Books, 1960), pp. 237, 245, 247. 
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and wrongs in real history, and of the outcomes those rights and wrongs led 
to. God called to repentance for unfaithfulness and injustice, threatened 
judgment and promised deliverance - in real history. So the Chroniclers 
and the prophets pointed out unfaithfulness and injustice, and the disasters, 
exiles, and judgments that resulted in real history. Like Tolstoy, Ghandi, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and John JJoward Yoder closer to our time, they 
had cosmic faith that though the arc of the universe is long, it bends toward 
justice. 9 

Testing by Historical Drama as Specific Genre of Narrative 

I want to pick up the trail blazed by my former, beloved colleague, James 
Wm. McClendon, Jr. His pioneering of narrative theology with his 
Biography as Theology in 1974 and his “Three Strands of Christian 
Ethics” 10 in 1978, and then his Ethics in 1986 and 2002, 11 with their 
attention to embodied historicity, deserve increasing recognition. 
McClendon saw that he was pioneering a resumption of Hebraic method. 
He wrote that Martin Luther King Jr. got his activism from the importance 
of the Exodus and Moses for black religion. McClendon writes: 

[King] enabled his followers to see that the lesson of the Old Testament, the lesson 

that God was doing things in history, was true of Black folk in America 

now....What this shows us is that we must press behind the New Testament to the 

Old in order to understand the religion of Martin King. King’s use of the image of 

oppressive Pharaohs, Hebrews longing for freedom from Egypt, the threatening 

wilderness, and the Promised Land in his writing [often] took the form of incisive 
12 

metaphors. 

That made sense of the struggle of the Civil Rights Movement. 

Nor was it only the Exodus. Old Testament and New alike provided Martin with a 
rich panoply of images, some expressed, others hovering in the background of his 
thought, guiding, shaping the faith by which he walked. My present point is that it 
was especially in the Old Testament that he found two elements of his faith, man’s 
own role and the role of the God of history, held together in productive tension. 

McClendon also asked how we can validate a theological or ethical 
vision. It “depends in part upon the quality of life that that vision evokes.” 14 
Therefore, he believes that 


9 John Howard Yoder, The War of the Lamb: The Ethics of Nonviolence and Peacemaking (Grand 
Rapids: Brazos, 2009), pp.54-65 and Section III. 

10 James Wm. McClendon Jr., “Three Strands of Christian Ethics”, Journal of Religious Ethics 6 (Spring 
1978), pp. 54-80. 

11 James Wm. McClendon Jr., Ethics: Systematic Theology I (Nashville: Abingdon, 1986/2002). 

12 James Wm. McClendon Jr., Biography as Theology: How Life Stories Can Remake Today’s Theology 
(Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1974/1990), pp. 63-64. 

13 Ibid., p. 65. 

14 Ibid., p. 87. 
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we have in the vision of Dag Hammarskjold and that of Martin Luther King a 
oneness, a wholeness, a holiness not otherwise available to them or to us. Their lives 
witness to their vision, even as they challenge the depth of our own. So there comes 
the question, not so much of the suitability of their vision to their own 
circumstances, but of the justification of our present way of life when held against 
theirs. 15 

Because of the attention to historical accuracy, and because of the intended 
function of shaping us as participants in the drama, both individually and 
communally, I prefer to speak not only of “story,” but of “historical drama” 
as the most helpful form of narrative theology and ethics. 16 Many think of 
“story” as fiction merely to be read for entertainment by individuals sitting 
in an easy chair. And often the “narrative” that a nation or corporation, or 
even a church, tells of itself is fashioned, intentionally or unintentionally, to 
gloss over unfaithful parts of its history and to defend its own interests. It 
resembles ideology designed to defend interest and power or mythopoeic 
thinking. This is why James McClendon points to corrections by the 
realism of St. Augustine and Sigmund Freud. 

Historical Times of Testing 

So I propose that we select historical times when by now almost all of us 
are clear who was faithful and who was unfaithful. For example, almost all 
of us agree that the Third Reich of Adolf Hitler and the Nazis separated the 
sheep from the goats. Dietrich Bonhoeffer saw from the first how wrong 
Hitler was, and he spoke and acted with courage. I am not focusing on the 
more controversial question of Bonhoeffer’s late desperate participation in 
an attempted coup against Hitler, but on the rightness of what almost all of 
us by now are clear about - seeing Hitler’s evil, and speaking out publicly, 
from the start. Similarly, Karl Barth drafted the Barmen confession and led 
the Confessing Church in opposing Hitler’s takeover of churches. Andre 
Trocme led the small village of Le Chambon to rescue 3,500 Jews from the 
grasp of the Nazis. Parush Parushev has studied the faith of those who led 
Bulgaria to rescue all their Jews. 17 


15 Ibid. 

16 I profoundly appreciate Frank Tupper’s study of the meaning of God’s providence, based not in 
theoretical speculation but in a historical drama approach to Jesus’ own struggle with the powers and 
authorities of his time. Hence Tupper’s title. Scandalous Providence: The Jesus Story of the Compassion 
of God (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University, 1995). He explains that he intends to write not only “story” but 
specifically “the genre of dramatic history,” and cites the literary analysis of Roland Frye (pp. 22 and 88). 
He also includes moving historical accounts of events such as the bombing of Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki (pp. 145-51). I would tell of that bombing somewhat differently, but that is the 
virtue of historical drama, or dramatic history, as McClendon also says: others can attempt to correct the 
account for its accuracy and its portrayal of the context of meaning. 

17 Cf. his “Walking in the Dawn of the Light: On Salvation Ethics of the Ecclesial Communities in 
Orthodox Tradition from a Radical Reformation Perspective,” dissertation thesis for Doctor of Philosophy 
degree awarded with distinction by Fuller Theological Seminary, School of Theology, 05 June 2007; 
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Another such time of testing is the Revolution of the Candles in East 
Germany. People toppled the violent dictator, Erich Honecker, and the 
Berlin Wall, completely nonviolently. Not one person died in that 
revolution. The leaders of that movement were disciples of Bonhoeffer and 
Barth. 

Still another such time of testing is the U. S. civil rights movement. Many 
white church leaders and some black church leaders sat on the sidelines, or 
even opposed the movement for civil rights. They had an otherworldly 
faith, or were too beholden to the power structures to support the 
movement. Clarence Jordan and Martin Luther King, Jr., passed the test. 
Similarly, Dorothy Day, Muriel Lester, Ronald Sider, and Jim Wallis came 
through faithfully in the struggle against economic justice and for the poor 
in the face of ideologies that support economic injustice. You may have 
others in mind. 

I am pointing to witnesses who were faithful in historical times of 
testing. I am not asking about effectiveness or success, but about 
faithfulness. John Howard Yoder argues that since God is the Lord, 
focusing on faithfulness actually goes with the grain of the universe, and 
often turns out to be more effective. But the key is to focus on 
faithfulness. 18 

The Three Dimensions of Incarnational Discipleship 

The next logical step is to ask whether these moral exemplars, these saints 
of the faith, share some common features in their ethics. All did ethics as 
incarnational discipleship, in three senses: They all wrote: (1) with a thick, 
historically-embodied, realistic understanding of Jesus Christ as revealing 
God’s character and thus providing norms for guiding our lives; (2) with a 
holistic understanding of the Lordship of Christ or sovereignty of God 
throughout all of life rather than a two-kingdoms or body-soul or temporal- 
eternal dualism that blocks God’s guidance from applying to a secular 
realm; and (3) with continuous repentance from captivity to ideologies such 
as nationalism, racism, and greed. We can picture the themes of 
incarnational discipleship with the following diagram: 


available through ProQuest, UMI No. 3260231 and his papers “The Rescue of Bulgaria’s Jews from 
Shoah: Part 1: Redemptive Memories and Public Actions,” Journal of European Baptist Studies (JEBS), 
8:3 (2008), pp. 40-51; “The Rescue of Bulgaria’s Jews from Shoah: Part 2: A Case for Authentic 
Christian Communal Ethics,” JEBS 9:1 (2008), pp. 40-49, and “Bulgarian Church Protection of Jews in 
World War II,” East-West Church & Ministry Report, vol. 17, No.4, Fall (November) 2009, pp. 1-3. 

18 Yoder, War of the Lamb , pp. 7-8, and chapters 3 and 13. 
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Holistic sovereignty of God and Lordship of Christ 
throughout all of life 



Thicker Jesus: 

God Revealed 

incarnationally, realistically, 
in Jesus of Nazareth. 


Holy Spirit independent 
from all powers & authorities: 
Calling for checks and balances 
and repentance from ideologies. 


I propose that these heroes and heroines of the history in which faith 
is tested enable us to identify a tradition in which we stand on solid ground. 
I do not mean we should all be strictly Barthians or Bonhoefferians or 
Martin Luther Kingians; rather we should see these as mapping out three 
key themes of an ongoing tradition that stands its ground because it stands 
on solid ground. 

Andre Trocme as Example 

As pastor, Andre Trocme led the 2,500 inhabitants of the village of Le 
Chambon in France to hide 3,500 Jews and rescue them from the Nazis’ 
determination to transport them to the concentration camps of Poland and 
their death. Trocme confronted the fascist authorities directly, calling on 
them to repent. Fie spent months imprisoned and was threatened with loss 
of his own life. 

The Trocme archive has Trocme’s notes for fifty-nine of his sermons 
before he became pastor at Le Chambon. They tell us something about 
what kind of faith guided him in the prophetic witness and courageous 
stand that he led that whole village to take. Trocme preached forty-one of 
the fifty-nine sermons from the four Gospels. 

Reading his extensive writings in the archive, one is struck that he is 
especially committed to obeying God’s will, that he sees God’s will 
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especially revealed in Jesus, that he is especially committed to love all of 
humankind, and that he practiced this love in his ministry in all three 
churches. When he was pastor in Le Chambon, he was known for his 
frequent walking tours to visit residents in their homes, despite his bad 
back. On one such a series of visits, his back got so painful or his nerve so 
pinched that he could not walk another step. All he could do was to sit 
down on the road. Someone had to come to get him in a car. The church 
then got him his own car. 

Trocme was clearly concerned to develop among his congregations a 
richer and thicker understanding of Jesus and Jesus’ teachings as portrayed 
in the Gospels. There are sermons on the resurrection and eternal life, on 
who Christ is, on the characteristics of the reign of God, on overcoming 
doubt, on God’s existence, Pentecost, the fruits of the Spirit, thanksgiving, 
pardon for sin, evangelization, and “for other foundation can no man lay 
that that is laid, which is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor 3:11). In many of the 
sermons he analyzes the church, and calls the church to faithfulness. And 
he strongly emphasizes that we are to go the whole way in following Jesus: 
fed re tout le chemin. 

In 1961, Trocme published the French version of Jesus and the 
Nonviolent Revolution , 19 Fie roots Jesus deeply in Jewish context, and 
develops thick ethical guidance from his historical research into Jesus’ 
way. He situates Jesus among the various parties in Judaism at the time, 
and emphasizes Jesus’ roots in the prophet Isaiah, with more references to 
Isaiah than to any other book in the Hebrew Scriptures. Jesus’ God is “the 
God of the Jewish prophets.” 20 

Trocme argues that “Jesus proclaimed a unique revolution,” with 
Jubilee justice by means of nonviolence. - This should guide our Christian 
witness and our practice of economic justice. Jesus was called to the House 
of Israel, but he included the Syrophoenician woman, Samaritans, and 
Romans. As Redeemer, he healed outcasts and restored them to 
community. 

He welcomed women who followed him in his travels, received him in their homes, 
and accompanied him to his execution. . . . There was a whole group of women who 
entered the narrow door to the kingdom who were scorned by everyone else: the sick 
one who touched his robe, abandoned widows, and even prostitutes.... Jesus actually 
engaged in a kind of civil disobedience, whereby he and his disciples systematically 


19 Trocme, Jesus and the Nonviolent Revolution (Scottdale: Herald, 1973). A revised and expanded 
edition is now published by Orbis (December 2003). 

2n Ibid., p. 158, and throughout the book. 

21 Ibid., p. 117, and passim. This theme and others deeply influenced John Howard Yoder’s best-known 
book. The Politics of Jesus. He identifies the three nonviolent Jewish protests that Yoder makes a key part 
of his argument, and relates them to Gandhi’s strategies of nonviolent action (pp. 88-9). 
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violated those traditions that only helped to oppress the people. ... He totally 
transformed the concept of holiness. 22 

He rejected the Zealot strategy of war, and the Essene strategy of 
withdrawal, and instead “chose a third path - the nonviolent entry as 
Messiah into Jerusalem, his capital city. More than a ‘triumphal entry,’ 
Jesus’ nonviolent option was packed with redemptive significance. His 
sacrifice would be the supreme mark of divine compassion.” 

Similarly, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Martin Luther King Jr., and Clarence 
Jordan all wrote books on Jesus, with concrete and specific interpretation 
for actual obedience! What Dorothy Day and Muriel Lester wrote, and 
what they did in caring for people in need and advocating policies of justice 
for the powerless, clearly and explicitly treated Jesus’ teachings and actions 
not as ideals, but as the true guidance for life and action. 

Trocme also exemplifies the second theme of incamational 
discipleship. He was a Huguenot, in the Reformed tradition, which has a 
central commitment to the sovereignty of God over all of life. His account 
of his childhood emphasizes his father’s sense of duty in all of life. “Our 
father instructed us that if we did our duty (in all of life), we would never 
be mistaken.... Our days were regulated like a convent.” He describes the 
rule for every hour of the day, every day of the week. Only two hours of 
free time each week, Sunday from 5:00 to 7:00, were free and unplanned. 
Even that is obedience to the Ten Commandments, which do command 
some free time on the Sabbath! 

He grew up during World War I, seeing German soldiers trudging 
back from the front, horribly wounded. - ' One day he encountered three 
severely wounded soldiers limping to the hospital from the front. “The one 
in the middle had an enormous bandage in place of a head. He could not 
see and was held by his comrades. I saw with horror that his lower jaw was 
missing. In its place, a mess of linen, from which dangled clots of blood. 
My heart stopped beating.” Lrom then on, that was Andre’s picture of 
war’s contrast with the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

His commitment to justice for the working-class members of his 
church prior to coming to Le Chambon led him to flatly reject the pressure 
of wealthy laissez-faire advocates and to support policies of economic 
justice. His sense of loyalty to God rather than to the government led him 


22 Ibid., pp. 125-6, 131, and chapter twelve. 

23 Ibid., p. 139. 

24 Andre-Pascal Trocme, “Extraits des Souvenirs D’Enfance et de Guerre”, (Trocme archive, Swarthmore 
College, no date, no place). 

25 Andre-Pascal Trocme, Une Autobiographie (no date, no place), pp. 58-60; 86. Trocme, “Extraits des 
Souvenirs d’Enfame et de Guerre” (Trocme archive), pp. 23-24. 

26 Ibid. 
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to reject patriotic appeals to obey Marshal Petain, the fascist Vichy ruler. 
Like Martin Luther King, Jr., he argued for a French identity committed to 
human rights, and for justice for oppressed Algerians and against 
nationalistic French colonialism. 

Each of these “saints of the faith” emphasized that Christ is Lord for 
all of life, as does the Barmen Confession. All found a dimension of their 
culture that could be helped communicate implications of Christ’s lordship 
for public life, whether human rights, as in Barth, Bonhoeffer, and King, or 
Gandhian practices of nonviolent direct action, or economic justice. They 
all spoke a specifically Christian language, and they all also spoke a public 
language. As John JJoward Yoder advocates, they were multilingual or 
polyglossic in their witness. 27 Their selection of a public language that 
could be useful for expressing implications of their Christian commitments 
in public, pluralistic discussion enabled them to witness to Christ as Lord 
for all of life - public and private. 

The third theme of incamational discipleship is the call for 
repentance from entanglement in loyalties and ideologies that are unfaithful 
to the lordship of Christ. Trocme’s loyalty to God in all of life, combined 
with his thick interpretation of the way of Jesus, naturally led him to call 
for repentance from seduction by nationalism, by financial greed, by 
militaristic hate and violence, in dramatic ways, fie wrote that Christians 
hesitate to put Jesus’ love command into practice “because they participate 
in the power structure. Their ethic is... compromise with honors, power, 
money, and war, and they cannot free themselves from it.” Furthermore, 
“the church must never give its allegiance to the state, even if the state 
protects it, but must constantly call the state to a more perfect justice.” 29 
Trocme’s essays and autobiographical writings are intensely concerned 
about the integrity and the renewal of churches. For example, in “Message 
d’Andre Trocme 6 October 1958”, three times he pleads for the churches to 
call for conversion; otherwise the churches become insipid. JJe published 
The Politics of Repentance, focusing explicitly on the theme of repentance 
for being misled by ideologies. 30 

All these saints of the faith called for repentance from letting some 
other lord, some ideology, or some nationalism, take over their ethics and 
their loyalties, “as though the Church were permitted to abandon the form 


27 John Howard Yoder, For the Nations: Essays Public & Evangelical (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), 
p. 2-5; Priestly Kingdom: Social Ethics as Gospel (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame, 1984), pp. 
61-2. 

28 Trocme, Jesus and the Nonviolent Revolution , p. 159; and see especially p. 152. 

29 Ibid., p. 167. 

30 Andre-Pascal Trocme, The Politics of Repentance (New York: Fellowship Publications, 1953). 
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of its message... to changes in prevailing ideological and political 
convictions” (Barmen Confession). 

The Righteous Gentiles of the Holocaust 

David Gushee has studied those individual citizens who rescued Jews from 
the German killing machine, at peril to their own lives, during the Third 
Reich. He asks what distinguished their ethics from the ethics of the 

O 1 

bystanders who were no help, or the cheerers-on of Hitler’s policies. 

Many of the rescuers had “a certain kind of Christianity” that 
focused extensively on Jesus’ teachings, such as the parable of the 
compassionate Samaritan, the double love command, the Sermon on the 
Mount, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself," (Lev. 19:17 and Mt 
19:19 and 22:39); The Great Judgment (Mt. 25:31-46), The Golden Rule 
(Mt. 7:12), the sacredness of human life, as in Gen 1:28 and Gal 3:28, and 
My Brother's Keeper (Gen. 4:8-10). This confirms the incarnational 
discipleship theme of “a thicker Jesus,” with attention to Jesus’ affirmation 
of the Old Testament. 

Similarly, Parush Parushev has studied the rescue of Jews in 
Bulgaria. Bulgarians rescued all of their Jews. 33 How can we explain that, 
when its neighbors readily gave up their Jews to the Nazis, to be gassed to 
death? He writes: 

In the face of this positive record of Eastern Orthodox empathy toward the Jews in 
the Balkans, the long record of antisemitism of communities influenced by Russian 
Orthodox culture is in rather odd discord. In chapter five of Part Two I probed into 
the possible factors entering the formative narrative of emergence of the ethno- 
centered Russian (as well as Ukrainian and Belorussian and even Romanian) 
Orthodox socio-theological identity and the persistent Russian Orthodox 
antisemitism. As with other instances of power abuse, addressing Orthodox 
antisemitism historically, one must take note of whether the community was in 
power or under suppression. 34 

Bulgarian Orthodoxy was under suppression by the Ottoman Turks 
and the millet system imposed by them required Bulgarian churches to be 
under Greek Orthodoxy that suppressed Bulgarian culture and identity. 


31 David Gushee, Righteous Gentiles of the Holocaust: Genocide and Moral Obligation, second edition 
(St. Paul: Paragon House, 2003). 

32 Gushee, p. 151 and pp. 172-85. 

33 Michael Bar-Zohar, Beyond Hitler’s Grasp: The Heroic Rescue of Bulgaria’s Jews (Holbrook, Mss: 
Adams Media Corporation, 1998). 

34 “Walking in the Dawn of the Light,” p. 264. Cf. Parush R. Parushev, “Narrative Paradigms of 
Emergence of an Ethno-centred Orthodox Theological Identity,” Religion in Eastern Europe 25:2 (2005), 
pp. 1-39, and his “Emergence of Russian Orthodox Antisemitism”, in Vera Tydlitatova and Alena 
Hanzova, eds.. Anatomy of Hatred: Essays on Anti-Semitism (Plzen, Czech Republic: Zapadoceska 
Univerzita v Plzni (Fakulta Filozoficka), 2009), pp. 5-10. 
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Bulgaria recovered its national identity in the nineteenth century, beginning 
with the monasteries developing schools in the Bulgarian language and 
church, then spreading the schools into the nation more widely, then getting 
the churches under Bulgarian rather than Greek leadership, and then the 
nation getting its independence. As Michael Walzer observes, when a 
people have a fairly recent memory of minority status, and then their own 
Exodus, they may have sensitivity to others who have minority status and 

or 

their own Exodus struggle. ~ David Gushee makes a similar observation 
about French Huguenots such as Le Chambon. This fits the theme of 
repentance for getting entangled in ideologies that are unfaithful to the way 
of Jesus Christ, especially ideologies of power and domination. 

Additionally, the Bulgarian rescuers made an alliance with the 
Bulgarian identity of being delivered from domination by non-Bulgarian 
dominators for five centuries/ So they insisted that Bulgarian Jews were 
Bulgarians, and they should not be given over to the Nazis to dominate 
them. 

The one thing missing from Parushev’s dissertation is an answer to 
the question whether there was a theme of following Jesus in those who led 
Bulgarians to rescue their Jews. He has explained orally that the tradition of 
the monks who led the Bulgarian revival was Christ-centered as is 
especially seen in their icons and liturgy. 

Conclusion 

We have seen that all these “saints of the faith” embodied the three themes 
of incamational discipleship, and that this was formative for the actions 
they took. They all interpreted the way of Jesus with concreteness as 
crucial for our living and acting, though they used different methods of 
interpretation. They all saw Christ as Lord for all of life, not merely for an 
internal, private, or ghettoized part of life. Guided by their concrete 
interpretation of Jesus Christ as Lord, they were able to make tactical use 
of widely understood themes in the public ethics of their societies, while 
calling for repentance from themes in the public ethics that would subvert 
faithfulness to the way of Jesus. 

Some readers may be impressed by the consistency of the three 
themes of incamational discipleship in these moral exemplars, and by the 
guidance they received from these themes for their own witness in difficult 
times, but skeptical about their implications for public policy in our time. 
In what follows, we shall deal with this question as well as other questions. 


35 Michael Walzer, Exodus and Revolution (New York: Basic Books, 1985). 

36 Parushev, “Walking in the Dawn of the Light,” p. 344. 
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Significant New Testament scholarship and historical scholarship is 
producing a more historically located and realistic understanding of Jesus 
and Jesus’ way. This understanding is far deeper and more historically 
engaged than the idealist nineteenth-century understanding of Jesus. Yet 
residues of that idealistic understanding have blocked ethics that seeks 
relevance for realistic struggles of public life from drawing insightfully 
from Jesus. Talk of Jesus gets taken as advocacy of sectarian withdrawal. 
The challenge on the one side is to show the prophetic dimensions of Jesus. 
Churches in crisis - both mainline churches and evangelical churches, each 
in their own kinds of crises - need this thicker Jesus. And on the other side, 
to show followers of Jesus how to make tactical alliances with strands in 
civic culture that can help us overcome the present crisis in the civic 
culture. Only by dialoguing with some strands in public ethics can we 
articulate the lordship of Christ through all of life. But the other challenge 
is to get free from unholy alliances with ideologies of greed and 
domination. 
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Solid Ground II: Incarnational Discipleship and 
Recovery of a Historically Realistic Jesus 1 2 3 

Incarnational Discipleship Restores a Realistic 
Understanding of Sin 

Glen Stassen 

In his important book A Secular Age, philosopher Charles Taylor writes 
that deism and optimistic liberal Christianity left out the dark side of 
creation, threat of nuclear war, impending climate crisis, massive unjust 
suffering, the world and universe running down out of energy. “The more 
mechanistic forms of Enlightenment moral engineering . . . see human 
nature as fundamentally malleable . . . because they see the issue of reform 
as merely a matter of forming the right habits, and making the right mental 

o 

connections.” 

In the eighteenth century, Adam Smith taught that all we need do is 
seek our own individual prosperity, and God’s invisible hand will turn it to 
the general welfare. Greed is good. We don’t need to worry about greed 
causing domination over the less powerful, or greed skewing the social and 
political arrangements. 

Laissez-faire economic ideology holds a remarkably optimistic view 
of human nature. It ignores dangers of individual selfishness: selfishness is 
good. And it ignores concentration of wealth in the hands of individuals or 
corporations that gives them power to dominate others. It says government 
should not check and balance them but rather serve their interests. It is a 
naive perception of individual motivations and of concentrations of power. 
The Great Depression, Hitler’s Third Reich and the Holocaust and World 
War II, and now the Great Recession and our sense of powerlessness before 
the domination of huge multinational corporations and the destruction of 
the earth, raise profound questions about liberal optimism as well as about 
the secular humanist view of human nature. 


1 These texts form the basis of the Nordenhaug Lectures delivered at the International Baptist Theological 
Seminary (IBTS) in Prague in November 2011. A greatly expanded version has since been published as 
Glen Harold Stassen, A Thicker Jesus: Incarnational Discipleship in a Secular Age (Louisville, 
Kentucky, USA: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012). 

2 Charles Taylor, A Secular Age (Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2007), p. 
319. 

3 Taylor, Secular Age, p. 641. 
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Charles Taylor writes: “We still can experience surprise when the 
‘privatization,’ recommended by the best Harvard economists to some 
republic of the former Soviet Union, ends up putting criminal syndicates in 
charge of most enterprises, or simply installs a kleptocracy of the previous 
ruling clique.” 4 Or when Paul Bremer’s free-market ideology removes all 
checks and balances in Iraq, and the result is corruption, and construction 
that falls apart; or when free-market ideology removes checks and balances 
from Wall Street and shortsighted, profit-seeking, greedy mortgage- 
packagers; or when profit-seeking makes television and film increasingly 
violent and sex-driven, and decreasingly educational and helpful for 
children or for the culture as a whole. 

Sometimes an ethics of virtues also falls into a superficial 
understanding of the dark side of human nature, if it lacks attention to 
repentance for the sin that is embedded within our own Christian traditions 
and the need for a public ethic with checks and balances against 
concentrations of economic or political power. A moralistic view that we 
just need to get people converted, or just need to give people some good 
sermons, or just need to urge people to do ethical practices, and then they 
will be good and support what is right, fails to give us the necessary depth 
of analysis. 

On the other hand, the secular humanist view of human nature 
attacks Christian faith as too pessimistic. 5 If we seek a deeper, more 
realistic view of the dark side of human nature, we need to avoid an 
authoritarian view that denigrates human initiative, human responsibility, 
and human reason. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Creation and Fall 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer faced the realities of the sin of Hitler’s Third Reich 
more insightfully than any other theologian. I propose that incarnational 
discipleship can build a realistic and deep understanding of sin and the 
need for checks and balances, based on the Christ-centered Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. 

When Bonhoeffer returned from his sabbatical year at Union 
Theological Seminary and Harlem to the University of Berlin in 1932, the 
first course he offered was “Creation and Sin: A Theological Exposition of 
Genesis 1-3.” It connected powerfully for his students. The course proved 
to be an immediate success among the students who crowded into his 
lecture room. It was a winter of profound discontent in Germany; it was 


4 Ibid., pp. 228-9. 

3 Ibid., pp. 633-4 and 639. 
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also a time of confusion, anxiety, and, for many, false hope, as social and 
political upheavals led to the demise of the Weimar Republic and the birth 
of the Third Reich. In the midst of these events Bonhoeffer called his 
students to focus their attention on the word of God as the word of truth in 
a time of turmoil. 6 

When Bonhoeffer interprets Genesis 1-3, the drama “of creation, of 

n 

the beginning,” he is listening for the word of God, as revealed in Christ. 
Bonhoeffer says that in this drama of Adam and Eve we hear “God’s word; 
this is an event at the beginning of history, before history, beyond history, 
and yet in history. ... We ourselves are the ones who are affected, are 
intended, are addressed, accused, condemned, expelled.” 8 “This describes 
us; it is we who have eaten from the tree of knowledge.” 9 The drama brings 
to light our own deep subconscious awareness of the reality about us. 
Adam and Eve seek to flee from God’s presence, because it will reveal 
their shame, but they are found out by God. “We have all had the dream in 
which we want to flee from something horrible and yet cannot flee from 
it.” 10 

Sin is seeking to replace God with our own power, and to evade 
responsibility to God. Bonhoeffer diagnoses six dimensions in this 
temptation, our temptation: 

1. Replacing God as the source of our knowledge of God with our own 
knowledge, our own conscience, our own claim to universal reason. 
Bonhoeffer says the basic sin is our “reaching out to grasp the strength and 
glory of the Creator for oneself.” 11 It is about trying to replace God with 
one’s own ego; it is about snatching power. The serpent’s question, “Did 
God really say, You shall not eat from every kind of tree in the garden?” 
suggests the idea of “going behind the word of God and providing it with a 
human basis - a human understanding of the essential nature of God. . . . 
The serpent claims to know more about God than the human being who 
depends on God’s word alone.” 12 Seeking to answer the serpent’s question 
of whether God really said you shall not eat from this tree “requires 
humankind to sit in judgment on God’s word instead of simply listening to 
it and doing it. And this is achieved by proposing that, on the basis of an 


6 John De Gruchy, “Introduction” in Creation and Fall: A Theological Exposition of Genesis 1-3, by 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Dietrich Bonhoeffer Works English Edition (DBWE), vol. 3 (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1997), p. 1. 

7 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Creation and Fall: A Theological Exposition of Genesis 1-3 DBWE, vol. 3 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1997), p. 22. 

8 Ibid., pp. 81-2 (Bonhoeffer’s emphasis). 

9 Ibid. p. 89 (Bonhoeffer’s emphasis). 

10 Ibid. ,p. 129. 

" Ibid., p. 101. 

12 Ibid., p. 106. 
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idea, a principle, or some prior knowledge about God, humankind should 
now pass judgment on the concrete word of God. ... At that point they 
have become God’s master, they have left the path of obedience, they have 
withdrawn from being addressed by God.” 13 

2. Divided loyalties split us from God and others. Bonhoeffer describes 
Adam and Eve before the Fall as living “in the unity of obedience.” They 
live trusting God, trusting one another, and at peace. They live “out of the 
life that comes from God.” But once they doubt God’s instruction not to eat 
of the tree of good and evil and seek to replace God by their own 
knowledge, they have an “ultimate split,” and are “split apart.” “It means 
no longer being able to live before God, and yet having to live before God. 
It means receiving life from God no longer as grace coming from the center 
and the boundary of one’s own existence but as a commandment that 
stands in one’s way and that with a flaming sword denies one any way of 
retreat.” 14 This dimension of sin fits Jesus’ diagnoses of divided loyalties 
between God and Mammon, between praying to God and praying to show 
off to others, between giving trust to God who knows how to give good 
gifts rather than to the dogs and pigs. “Dogs and pigs” were Jewish words 
for the Gentile and Roman power structures. 15 Put your trust in God, not in 
the power structures. 

“Divided loyalties” means that when we move out of a trust relation 
with God, we replace God with a force, a power, that takes over our 
selfhood, distorts our perceptions, and perverts our actions. Genesis 3 
speaks of the serpent; Genesis 4 warns of the power of resentment, 
“crouching at our door”; the historical drama of the Bible points to the 
power of idolatry to drive us to unrealistic perception and to destructive 
action. So, likewise, the apostle Paul writes of sin as bondage, enslavement 
to a power that entraps us. The realism of Alcoholics Anonymous begins 
by admitting powerlessness in relation to a force that distorts our thinking, 
our actions, and our relationships. 

The drama points to a power that tempts us and seduces us, and 
divides our loyalties against trusting God. We need to pay attention to the 
actual power of the tempter; Jesus paid attention to it. This alerts us to 
various idolatries, various loyalties that rival God, such as racism in the 
culture, influences of drivenness by greed and economic striving, 
nationalistic desires for revenge, greed for sex, and varieties of addictions. 
Sin is a power that enslaves even without our realizing it. Realism in 


13 Ibid., pp. 108-9. 

14 Ibid., p. 88 and p. 90. 

15 Glen Stassen, Living the Sermon on the Mount (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2006), pp. 166-72; 
Stassen, “The Fourteen Triads of the Sermon on the Mount: Matthew 5:21-7:12, Journal of Biblical 
Literature 122: 2 (2003), pp. 267-308. 
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diagnosing our situation as a society begins by confessing we are in the 
power of economic ideologies and militaristic forces. Sin is not only about 
rational choices of an isolated self, but about coming under the power of a 
force that leads to destruction. 

We have subtle solidarity in sin, shared with our compatriots, that is 
not reducible to intentional actions. Sin mars the world in which we act, 
weakens our moral reflection, and lurks in our hearts, and sin is such a fact, 
force, and disorientation. 

3. Wanting to make ourselves equal to God. The serpent promises, “you 
will be as God.” Bonhoeffer’s diagnosis is profound because he focuses on 
the drive to be as God. The temptation offered by the serpent is first to 
question what God has said, to place ourselves as equals to God, judging 
God’s veracity, even making ourselves masters of God’s truth. And second 
to tell us we will be as God. Bonhoeffer repeats this phrase, “as God,” in 
Latin, sicut Deus, twenty-four times in five pages. And he writes of shame, 
cover-up, and hiding or evasion in shame thirty times in eight pages - far 
more than guilt. His emphasis on shame points not only to disobedience but 
also the embarrassment of having sought to be equal to God, which has 
broken our trusting relationship with God. 16 In shame we practice evasion, 
flight from God. 17 “The word disobedience fails to describe the situation 
adequately.” 18 It is rather the tearing of oneself loose from the relationship 
of creature to Creator, and instead seeking to be equal to the Creator, with 
ego 19 and power that rebel against the trust and the limit of our created 
relationship. In this divided loyalty, we feel shame for having sought to 
elevate ourselves beyond our means. And this also divides us from each 
other because of our urge to dominate. 20 It causes a fundamental split in our 
reality. It functions like a Freudian pathological defense mechanism, 
evading honest analysis of the cause of a serious problem and blocking 
realistic paths toward deliverance. 21 

The serpent says we will be as God, “ knowing good and evil.” What 
does this mean in the language of Genesis? It cannot mean to achieve moral 
knowledge. Adam and Eve already had moral knowledge: they could eat of 
any other tree except this one tree; they should leave father and mother, 
cleave together, and be fruitful and multiply; they should name the animals; 
they are responsible for tending the garden and keeping it. It cannot mean 


16 Ibid., p. 101 and pp. 123-9. 

17 Ibid., pp. 127-30. 

18 Ibid., p. 120; for guilt, see pp. 104-5. 

19 Clifford Green, Bonhoeffer: A Theology of Sociality (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), pp. 71, 76-9, 
92-3, 108, 279-80. 

20 Creation and Fall, p.101 and passim. 

21 Louis S. Berger, Averting Global Extinction: Our Irrational Society as Therapy Patient (Lanham; 
Jason Aronson, 2009), pp. 95-7. 
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to have sex: they had already been told to cleave together and have babies, 
and that is very good. 

It means to be as God, possessing all knowledge, as God does. “The 
tree of knowledge is the means to universal or divine knowledge. ... It is 
idiomatic in Hebrew to express a totality by using two extremes, 
‘downsitting and uprising’ (Ps 139:2); ‘neither good nor bad (Gen 31:24).” 
In 2 Samuel 14:17, 20, discerning good and evil is described as knowing 
“all things that are on the earth.” “Knowing good and evil is in some sense, 
to be like God,” to know everything, as God does. 22 

Bonhoeffer writes, “The text does not say: Then they came to know 
and recognize what good and evil are,” as if it meant moral knowledge. The 
text says: “Then their eyes were opened and they saw that they were 
naked.” There is no indication that Adam’s sin caused an increase in 
worldly knowledge. The change is rather in terms of a sense of shame and 
guilt, for reaching beyond their ability, seeking to be equal to God. 23 

4. The temptation of power and domination. When we try to seize 
equality with God, with all knowledge like God, it also means to be above 
other humans, to have the power to dominate others. Sin involves “the 
desire to rule ... the will to be creator, a reaching out to grasp the strength 
and glory of the Creator for oneself - a raising to unconscious awareness of 
one’s own ego, a begetting and giving birth by one’s own power.” This is 
“the desire to rule in the semblance of service.”' We can see the desire for 
power in every realm of human life, from the economic and political to 
interpersonal relationships. It shows up in the claim in sexual relations to 
be entitled to possess the other, “a refusal to recognize any limit at all; ... a 
boundless obsessive desire to be without any limits.” Sexuality becomes “a 
passionate hatred of any limit. ... It is self-will, an obsessive but powerless 

? c 

will for unity in a divided world.”' 

5. Self-deception, hiding from God, defensive denial, and refusing to 

face our own limits. When God comes into the garden, Adam and Eve 
hide themselves from God among the trees. When God asks, “Where are 
you?” Adam said, “I heard the sound of you in the garden, and I was afraid, 
because I was naked; and I hid myself.” He was not afraid because he was 


22 Brevard Childs, “Tree of Knowledge, Tree of Life,” Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 4 (New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon, 1962), pp.695-97. Cf. Terence E. Fretheim, “Commentary,” in New 
Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 1 (Nashville: Abingdon, 1994), p.351. Here I am interpreting the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil somewhat differently than Bonhoeffer, because Childs and Fretheim bring 
additional research beyond what was available to him. In fact, their understanding is more consistent with 
the main themes of Bonhoeffer’s interpretation on the other points, which I believe bring great profundity. 

23 Bonhoeffer, Creation and Fall, p. 121. 

24 Ibid., pp.101; 117; cf. 123. 

25 Ibid., p. 123. 
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naked; he was afraid because he had distrusted God, disobeyed God, and 
tried to make himself equal to God. He was being defensive and deceiving 
himself. Bonhoeffer says we each live in a struggle between “God’s truth 
pointing to my limit, and the serpent’s truth pointing to my 
unlimitedness. 

6. Abdicating responsibility, and blaming others. God asks Adam “Who 
told you that you were naked? Have you eaten from the tree of which I 
commanded you not to eat?” Adam makes excuses and blames “this 
woman” and even tries to blame to God for giving him this woman! It is 
her fault, and it is God’s fault for giving him this woman! 

The dream that we all have of trying to flee from something that we 
cannot evade “repeatedly rises up out of the subconscious as knowledge of 
this, the true situation of fallen humankind. Adam tries to excuse himself 
with something that accuses him. He tries to flee further and yet knows that 
he has already been apprehended.” Human defense mechanisms and 
ideologies try to evade the real problem. 27 

We need self-critical awareness that our claims to be on God’s side 
are usually self-deception in the service of self-aggrandizement. They are 
defense mechanisms that divert us from realistic awareness of the problems 
that threaten us. They are strategies of evasion that block insight into 
destructive actions that break relationships. We all need a community of 
blunt friends who will tell us the truth about ourselves. 

Cain and Abel 

Bonhoeffer goes farther. He begins to interpret the drama of Cain and Abel 
in the fourth chapter of Genesis. Old Testament scholar Claus Westermann 
has rightly argued that the drama of human sin in Genesis should not stop 
after the first act of Adam and Eve’s sin, but include the second act of Cain 
and Abel. Chapters 3 and 4 are tightly connected, meant to go together: 
Adam and Eve are in both; in both God is calling humans to responsible 
action; in both, the humans fail to follow this call and in both they practice 
evasion of God; in both the consequence is alienation between humans and 
alienation from the earth; in both, they are driven out of their garden; in 
both, God still gives them protection. Understanding the Fall only in terms 
of Genesis 3 while ignoring chapter 4 often produces an individualistic 


26 Ibid., p. 113; cf. p. 115. 

27 Ibid., p. 129. 

28 Ibid., pp. 99, 122-3. Bonhoeffer repeatedly writes of “the other” as providing the limits that I need: in 
his first book, Communio Sanctorum , in Act and Being, and here in Creation of Fall when he writes of 
Eve providing reality-testing for Adam, in Life Together when he writes of the practice of confession, and 
in Letters and Papers from Prison as Eberhard Bethge becomes his reality-tester. 
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understanding of sin without the social dimension of brother dominating 
brother, and it often produces blindness to the dimensions of power, 
domination, and violence." Bonhoeffer should be praised for not missing 
these themes. But he lacked time to elaborate on the second act in Genesis 
3-4. 

Let us go further than he had time to do. We will find that sin 
especially involves abdicating from responsibility. Abel’s farming was 
productive, but Cain’s was not. In the prehistory when this drama was first 
composed, agricultural technology said the way to make your crops grow 
was to sacrifice to the gods. Cain blamed his crops’ failure on God for not 
looking with favor on his sacrifice, rather than taking responsibility for his 
own lack of farming skills. But God looks with compassion on Cain and his 
resentment. God speaks to Cain, “If you do well, will you not be accepted? 
And if you do not do well, sin is lurking at the door; its desire is for you, 
but you must master it.” How can he do well? 

Jesus must be thinking of Cain and Abel in Matt. 5:21-26 in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Jesus begins, “Thou shall not murder.” Cain’s 
murdering Abel was the first murder. Jesus speaks of being angry with your 
brother: Cain was angry with his brother. Jesus says one of the brothers is 
offering his gift at the altar of worship: Cain and Abel had offered their 
gifts at the altar. Jesus warns that anger can lead to judgment and 
destruction: it certainly did for Cain and Abel. And Jesus urges the brother 
to first go and make peace with your brother; then come and offer your gift. 
This is how Jesus says we can do well when facing the passion of anger 
and resentment - first go and make peace. 30 

If we follow Jesus, we interpret the drama of Cain and Abel as a call 
to take a transforming initiative: God has compassion; God takes the 
initiative, coming to talk with Cain; God seeks peacemaking. God hopes 
urgently that Cain will feel compassion, will take an initiative of 
responsibility, will go and talk with Abel; will seek peace with his brother. 


29 Claus Westermann, Genesis 1-11 (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1984), pp. 205, 230, and 285-6. 

30 I first developed the following interpretation of the drama of Cain and Abel for the Friedensdekade 
(Ten Days of Peace) in East Germany, November 1989, where I had been invited to teach and preach 
from November 9-19 on the theme of Cain and Abel. It could not have been more dramatic: the morning 
we entered East Berlin at Friedrichstrasse was the morning the Wall was opened and the isolation of East 
from West came to a dramatic end. The East Germans had practiced transforming initiatives of 
peacemaking and nonviolent confrontation, learned from Cesar Chavez and Martin Luther King Jr. via 
Andreas Zumach and volunteers of Aktion Siihenezeichen Friedensdienste. In their “Revolution of the 
Candles,” they had toppled the second worst dictatorship in Eastern Europe. It was indeed a remarkable 
revolution, in which not one person was killed. My wife, my son, and I experienced the first ten days after 
the Wall - each day in a different city of East Germany - learning from the remarkable people of East 
Germany, and teaching and preaching on initiatives of nonviolent peacemaking confrontation via the 
drama of Cain and Abel. “Cain and Abel and What It Means to be Human” was the theme of the ten days 
of preaching that I was invited to do, in what turned out to be the first ten days of East German freedom, 
won by nonviolent transforming initiatives. 
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(Had he done so, Abel surely would have suggested how to farm more 
effectively, and the drama could have climaxed with two happy, 
prosperous, and alive brothers!) But Cain fails to take the initiative of 
peacemaking; he gives in to his impulsive passion of resentment and 
domination; he murders his own brother. 

A second time God speaks to Cain: “Where is Abel your brother?” It 
is a confrontation of sorrow and love - sorrow for the fallen Abel, sorrow 
for the defeated Cain. It is a confrontation of compassion and reconciliation 
that hopes against hope that finally Cain will respond to God’s love, finally 
will see his responsibility for his brother with compassion, finally will take 
an initiative, will begin to make peace with God. 

Cain is being offered a second chance to strive with the resentment 
in his heart. “He can open himself to remorse for his murderous sin against 
his brother, and thereby to repentance and mastery over the forces that 

O 1 

desire him, or he can refuse again to strive” with his resentment/ Cain 
replies, “I do not know; am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Again and again in the story of Cain and Abel, God addresses Cain 
with compassion, hoping Cain will likewise feel compassion and take a 
transforming initiative of responsibility. Again and again God takes an 
initiative of reconciliation toward Cain, hoping Cain will take an initiative 
of reconciliation toward Abel, and toward God. Again and again, Cain 
spurns the offer, strikingly going the way of self-isolation. 

A third time God speaks to Cain, calling on him to care, to open his 
heart, to turn and repent and make peace: “What have you done? The voice 
of your brother’s blood is crying to me from the ground. And now you are 
cursed from the ground, which has opened its mouth to receive your 
brother’s blood from your hand. When you till the ground, it shall no 
longer yield to you its strength.” Cain replies, “My punishment is greater 
than I can bear.” Is this the beginning of taking responsibility for what he 
has done? Is Cain acknowledging that this is my punishment for my evil 
deed, and it is too much for me to bear? Or is it only the concern of the 
isolated self for himself? 

A fourth time God comes to Cain, in compassion for him, with a 
peacemaking initiative: “And the Lord put a mark on Cain, lest any who 
came upon him should kill him” (Gen 4:15). God speaks, does not turn 
away. God talks with Cain, and gives him protection for life. The cold¬ 
blooded murderer remains God’s creation, God’s human child. God looks 

31 Elizabeth Barnes, The Story of Discipleship: Christ, Humanity, and Church in Narrative Perspective 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1995), p. 90. After the dramatic days I experienced in East Germany, Barnes’s 
study later deepened my understanding of this theme. God repeatedly offers the chance to strive and 
prevail; Cain repeatedly spurns the offer. 
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on Cain with compassion. Cain is still a fugitive. But God protects him so 
he will live on. In the sign that God has placed on Cain, God “. . . protects 
Cain’s life from angry vengeance. God’s punishment is different from 
human punishment. Life remains life, even the life of the murderer. God 
wants the life of a sinner, not his death. Does Cain recognize the 
opportunity he is being given? Without this chance Cain would already be 
finished. And so would I.” 32 

Incredibly, Cain misses it one more time. Cain misses the suffering 
love in God’s words and deed. We might imagine that by now Cain would 
prostrate himself before God in abject remorse for his terrible crime, but he 
does not. Having chosen not to struggle with the resentment in his heart, he 
removes himself from God’s presence; there will be no seeing God face to 
face, no blessing and new name. “Then Cain went away from the presence 
of the Lord, and settled in the land of Nod, east of Eden.” 

Ethics without Solidarity in Sin Misses the Reality 

We have seen six dimensions of Bonhoeffer’s diagnosis of sin, based on 
theological exegesis of the drama of Adam and Eve and Cain and Abel. He 
wrote this in 1932, the year before Hitler became Fiihrer of the Third 
Reich. We know that this realistic understanding of sin was confirmed; it 
was Bonhoeffer who saw the evil of Hitler’s rule from the very beginning, 
ahead of other theologians. Bonhoeffer had a realistic diagnosis of sin. 

Does this diagnosis of the nature of sin continue in his Ethics, written 
in 1940 to 1943 during Hitler’s dictatorship? His crucial section on “Ethics 
as Formation” focuses on all six dimensions of sin. There he bases that 
deep understanding of sin on what we see in Jesus Christ - in the 
incarnation, the crucifixion, and the resurrection. So it fits the theme of a 
thicker Jesus in incamational discipleship as well as the theme of 
continuous repentance. I will show this in the book that I am writing, 
Incamational discipleship in a Secular Age, but lack time here. 

Bonhoeffer saw that the ethical theories dominating his culture (and 
our culture) are based on an idealistic effort to develop principles based on 
our autonomous reason. They cannot face the reality of the evil that 
undermines those very ideals. Like Don Quixote, followers of these 
idealistic ethical theories piously deceive themselves, see themselves as 
good and true, refuse to face their own sin and the sin of the society, and 
miss seeing the enormous evil of the Third Reich. We understand the 
depth of sin only when we see through the cross. 

32 From the study book prepared for the Friedensdekade in East Germany, November, 1989, my 
translation. 

33 Bonhoeffer diagnoses this and the following types of ethics in Ethics , DBWE, vol. 6, pp. 77-80. 
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We Need Checks and Balances against Concentrations of 
Power 

A realistic understanding of the sin of all earthly powers leads to the need 
for checks and balances against any monopoly of power, whether by 
political, or economic, or pastoral authority. In the twenty-first century, the 
most powerful concentration of power seems to be economic power. 
Multinational corporations can do their business in any nation, and so they 
cannot be reigned in by any one nation; if one state or nation becomes too 
stringent in its regulation, they can simply leave one state to do their 
business in another state, or leave a nation to do it in some other nation. So 
the challenge given us by Bonhoeffer is how to limit the power of money 
over the government, and how to develop meaningful checks and balances 
for greed. 

Likewise, military force is enormously powerful, with weapons 
hardly imagined by previous generations. The challenge is how to develop 
effective international checks and balances against nationalistic and 
militaristic power. 

Bonhoeffer’s Confession of Solidarity in Sin during the Third 
Reich 

Prior to Bonhoeffer’s time, governments avoided acknowledging their own 
responsibility for conflict and injustice, claiming that to acknowledge 
wrong would show weakness. Such “realism” has made it far more difficult 
to heal bitter historical wounds and make peace between nations. 
Bonhoeffer led the nations in correcting this abdication from responsibility. 

In a remarkable ten-page section of his Ethics, Bonhoeffer confessed 
his own sins, the churches’ sins, and Germany’s sins. 34 He thus led 
Germany in acknowledging solidarity in responsibility for the evils of the 
Third Reich, expressing repentance and seeking forgiveness from other 
nations. After 1945, some churches in Germany took up Bonhoeffer’s 
confession, making similar confessions of their own. Aktion Suhnezeichen / 
Friedensdienste (Action Reconciliation/Peace Service), a Christian 
organization influenced by Bonhoeffer, for decades has been sending 
German conscientious objectors as volunteers to do service for peace and 
justice to the nations Germany fought against during World War II. They 
have done this as a sign of atonement. Church actions thus prepared the 
ground for Chancellor Willy Brandt and President Richard von Weizsacker 
to carry out remarkable acts of public repentance on behalf of Germany. 


34 Bonhoeffer, Ethics , pp. 134-45. 
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The story is told sensitively and movingly by Donald Shriver. In addition, 
the practice of acknowledging responsibility has now spread to other 
nations and has become a significant practice of just peacemaking between 
nations. 

Bonhoeffer based his confession on the Ten Commandments, which 
supported a public ethic that could be more widely accepted by Lutheran 
and Catholic churches in the very difficult, defensive, and shameful time 
after 1945. His confession echoes themes that we have seen in his profound 
diagnosis of our solidarity in sin. He names the church’s timidity, its 
deviations and concessions to Nazi beliefs, its withholding the compassion 
it owes to the despised and rejected (Jews), its silence when it should have 
cried out for those who were crying out to God, as evidence of its 
godlessness and idolatrous loyalty to the Nazi ideology rather than to the 
one God. It has made wrongful use of the name of Christ by not resisting 
the misuse of that name for evil ends. It has not kept the Sabbath holy 
“because its preaching of Jesus Christ has been so weak and its public 
worship so limp.” It has not opposed contempt for the dignity of parents by 
the Nazi youth organization, thus destroying countless families and being 
guilty for the self-divinizing of youth. It has witnessed murder and hatred 
“without raising its voice for the victims and without finding ways of 
rushing to help them. It has become guilty of the lives of the weakest and 
most defenseless brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ,” clearly meaning 
Jews, the brothers and sisters of Jesus. 

It has found no strong or authentic message to set against the disdain for chastity 
and the proclamation of sexucd licentiousness. It has looked on silently as the poor 
were exploited and stolen from , while the strong were enriched and corrupted. It has 
not condemned the false witness of those who destroyed the lives of countless people 
by slander, denunciation, and defamation.... It has coveted security, tranquility, 
peace, property and honor to which it had no claim, and therefore has not bridled 
human covetousness, but promoted it.” Thus “the church confesses itself guilty of 
violating all of the Ten Commandments. It confesses thereby its apostasy from 
Christ .” 37 

Without hope for grace, Bonhoeffer says, we point out that someone 
else has been equally or more sinful, and so defend ourselves from honest 
self-awareness and honest confession. “An unfruitful self-righteous 
morality takes the place of confessing guilt face-to-face with the figure of 
Christ.” 38 


35 Donald W. Shriver, “Acknowledge Responsibility for Conflict and Injustice and Seek Repentance and 
Forgiveness,” in Just Peacemaking: The New Paradigm for the Ethics of Peace and War, ed. Glen 
Stassen (Cleveland: Pilgrim, 2008), pp. 98-115 and his An Ethic For Enemies: Forgiveness in Politics 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1998, 1995). 

36 Bonhoeffer, Ethics, p. 139. 

37 Ibid., p. 140 (emphases added to indicated the basis in the Ten Commandments). 

38 Ibid., pp. 135-36. 
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Before this remarkable confession by a German patriot, who 
intentionally returned from the United States where he could have been 
safe, in order to participate with his own people in seeking to form a 
Germany different from Hitler’s ignominious misleading of Germany, in 
self-aware peril to his own life, we can only stand in awe. And we can 
affirm his profound understanding of solidarity in sin as a model for our 
own becoming less defensive and evasive and more honest and realistic in 
our own acknowledgment of our solidarity in sin. 
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Solid Ground III: Incarnational Discipleship and 
Recovery of a Historically Realistic Jesus 1 

The Common Good versus the Virtue of Selfishness 

Glen Stassen 

Christianity Today's, September 2010 edition published an article by Gary 
Moore, saying that “Ayn Rand, like Karl Marx, was one more self- 
proclaimed prophet who denied the existence of a loving God.... 
Libertarians have replaced Marxists as the world's leading utopia builders.” 
We will “one day apologize to our children for what Rand had done to our 
souls, as well as to the political economy.” 2 You know that Ayn Rand grew 
up in Russia, and emigrated to the United States, where she has influenced 
the politics of those who advocate laissez-faire capitalism. 

The movie version of Rand’s novel, Atlas Shrugged, was released in 
2011. And an article in USA Today by Religion Professor Stephen Prothero 
says Texas Rep. Ron Paul, who ran for president again in 2012, has 
invoked Rand in Congress on matters as disparate as NASA and the post 
office. His son, Kentucky Sen. Rand Paul, used her novel Anthem in Senate 
hearings in April to argue against government regulations to conserve 
energy. He praises her in his book, The Tea Party Goes to Washington. 
Both Rand Paul and Ayn Rand’s disciple, Nathan Brand, changed their 
names to sound like Rand. The biggest controversy has focused on Paul 
Ryan, who developed the severe cuts to Medicare health insurance and 
human needs in the budget that the Republican Congress passed. Paul Ryan 
has praised Rand’s influence on him. 

We are learning that the former Chair of the Federal Reserve Bank 
from 1987-2006, Alan Greenspan, whose job was supposed to be to 
manage the economy, but who opposed government enforcement of laws 
on banks and corporations, was much more deeply involved in Rand’s 
inner circle than we had realized. In 2008, when the Great Recession hit 
during the last year of the George W. Bush presidency, Greenspan repented 
before Congress of the ideology that had led him astray. He had put his 
trust in the big banks and mortgage lenders without needing checks and 
balances against greed: “Those of us who have looked to the self-interest of 


1 These texts form the basis of the Nordenhaug Lectures delivered at the International Baptist Theological 
Seminary (IBTS) in Prague in November 2011. A greatly expanded version has since been published as 
Glen Harold Stassen, A Thicker Jesus: Incarnational Discipleship in a Secular Age (Louisville, 
Kentucky, USA: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012). 

2 Gary Moore, “Ayn Rand: Goddess of the Great Recession,” Christianity Today, 54:9 (September 2010). 
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lending institutions to protect shareholders’ equity, myself included, are in 
a state of shocked disbelief.” 3 

I could imagine something like Ayn Rand’s influence on one party in 
the United States also happening in the former East European socialist 
block countries, so understanding her ideology might be interesting for all 
of us. 

Understanding Ayn Rand from Within 

Ayn Rand was an evangelistic atheist; she regularly opposed any 
contribution of faith to ethics, calling it “mysticism” and irrational. She 
worked adamantly to convert others to follow her atheism. But Jesus said 
we should love our enemies. Jesus showed us how to enter into the heart of 
others he encountered, including enemies. So I urge us to try to understand 
Ayn Rand from within, with compassion, so far as we can, at least for the 
moment. Then we can think about how to deal with her influence. 

Ayn Rand’s birth name was Alisa Rosenbaum. She changed her 
name to Ayn Rand later, when she was deciding on her own identity. I 
speculate that she chose a combination of the English “I” and the Russian 
“Ya,” so “Ayn” twice says “It’s all about me, myself.” JJer disciples, 
Nathan Brand and Rand Paul, also changed their names to rhyme with 
Rand, saying “it’s all about Ayn Rand.” 

The best study of Ayn Rand, by historian Jennifer Bums, 4 says that 
Rand was 12 years old when she experienced “Russian soldiers in boots, 
carrying guns, confiscating her father’s chemistry shop.” She “burned with 
indignation.... The Rosenbaums were an elite and privileged family.... 
Alisa and her three sisters grew up with a cook, a governess, a nurse, and 
tutors.” 5 But all this was taken away by the communists. 

We can all empathize with her anger and resentment at the 
communists; I do. At the invitation of Baptists, I made trips to Moscow, 
Leningrad, East Germany, and Kazakhstan before the fall of the Soviet 
Union. I dialogued with people who had lost their faith in God, and in 
communism, and in their work - where low morale and inefficiency ruled. 
They were, literally, hopeless. I saw horrible river pollution and air 
pollution in East Germany. And then Baptists invited me to a speaking tour 
of East Germany that began the very day the Berlin Wall was opened, and I 
experienced the blossoming of surprise and hope after a dreary half-century 


3 Edmund L. Andrews, “Greenspan Concedes Error on Regulation,” New York Times (October 24, 2008), 
p. Bl. 

4 Jennifer Burns, Goddess of the Market: Ayn Rand and the American Right (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2009) 

3 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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of communist domination. I have learned from the International Baptist 
Theological Seminary, where people have given some testimonies about 
difficulties for churches in the aftermath of the former Soviet Union. I can 
understand why Ayn Rand “burned with indignation” and wrote in reaction 
against the collectivism of the former Soviet Union. 

In her book The Virtue of Selfishness, the chapter “Collectivized 
Ethics” is loaded with words of reaction and resentment: collectivist, 
dictatorial presumptuousness and moral cannibalism of the altruist- 
collectivist code, psycho-epistemological chaos, presumptuousness of a 
collectivized mentality, neurotic, appalling recklessness, a dense patch of 
venomous fog, the enslavement and destruction of medical science, power 
to devastate an entire nation, prehistoric savagery, a caveman who can’t 
conceive of any reason why the tribe may not bash in the skull of any 
individual if it so desires, the savage, blind, ghastly, bloody unreality that 
motivates a collectivized soul, the Soviet serfs who die of epidemics, filth, 
starvation, terror and firing squads. 

Her first novel, We the Living, is an angrily anti-communist 
autobiography. Her writings are a reaction against her experience as a 
secular Jewish child whose family was deprived of its business, its home, 
and its wealth. At times her mother “erupted into full-blown rage. In a fit of 
temperament she would lash out at her children, on one occasion breaking 
the legs of Alisa’s favorite doll and on another ripping up a prized photo.... 
She declared openly that she had never wanted children, hated caring for 
them, and did so only because it was her duty.” 6 7 Ayn learned rage from her 
mother. I feel compassion for her as I read her, even though I believe her 
ideology has done enormous damage. 

Jennifer Burns is right when she says that in Atlas Shrugged, her 
best-known novel, “Rand let loose all the bile that had accumulated in her 
over the years. Particularly when John Galt takes center stage Rand’s text 
seethes with anger and frustration and yields to a conspiracy theory.... The 
aggrandizing state has run amok and collectivism has triumphed across the 

n 

globe. Rand’s decaying America resembles the Petrograd of her youth.” 

But doing ethics as reaction is dangerous. It leads to resentment and 
hate. It can block us from understanding the cares that others have - 
especially if they see things a little differently. It causes a dangerous 
either/or, with hate and anger against one pole of the either/or dichotomy, 
and an idolatrous absolutizing of the extreme opposite pole. It excludes 
sensitivities to truths and realities in between. Life isn’t just two opposite 


6 .ibid., p. li. 

7 Ibid., p. 172. 
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things; life is complicated. It includes many complicated realities. John 
Paul Lederach is a Mennonite peacemaker with extensive experience 
helping people imagine a better, more peaceful future in situations of great 
conflict. He writes: “The moral imagination is built on a quality of 
interaction with reality that respects complexity and refuses to fall into 

o 

forced containers of dualism and either-or categories.” 

Reactionary ethics blocks us against caring about other dimensions 
of life and needs besides the two extremes of reactionary polarization. It 
creates an authoritarian ethic that accepts only true believers, and rejects 
those who have other valid concerns. And it causes the emotion of 
resentment or hatred to conquer our good sense. 

As I showed in the first lecture, the outstanding study by historian 
Fritz Stern, The Politics of Cultural Despair, demonstrates how 
philosophers of resentment and reaction against modernity and the 
Enlightenment prepared the way for Nazi fascism in Germany. They 
absolutized a fiction of a homogeneous Aryan German race over against 
modernity and the Enlightenment, somewhat as extremist Muslims are 
reacting against modernity and the Enlightenment today. 

Ayn Rand shared Nietzsche’s belief that Christian ethics were 
destructive to selfhood. She wrote that “Christianity ‘is the best 
kindergarten of communism possible.’ Christianity taught believers to put 
others before self, an ethical mandate that matched the collectivist 
emphasis on the group over the individual. Thus a new system of 
individualist, non-Christian ethics was needed to prevent the triumph of 
Communism.” 9 

She thought compassion for others who have needs was the ethic that 
leads to collectivism. Therefore, compassion is the root of evil. She calls it 
altruism - serving others with no concern for one’s own interests. The 
opposite pole is selfishness, which is the root of good. 

Jesus calls on us to love our neighbor as we love ourselves. Most 
Christian ethicists affirm a proper role for proper self-love. But she defines 
love as altruism that allows no place for loving yourself. She says altruism 
teaches that “Any concern with self-interest is evil, regardless of what 
those interests may be.” Her fictional hero, John Galt, says altruism 
advocates that “Your only definition of the good is a negation: the good is 
the ‘non-good for me.’ If you wish it, it’s evil; if others wish it, it’s good.” 


s John Paul Lederach, The Moral Imagination: The Art and Soul of Building Peace (New York: Oxford, 
2005). p. 36. 

9 Burns, Goddess of the Market , pp. 42-43. 
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By contrast, “Concern with his own interests is the essence of a moral 
existence.” 10 

Rand never advocates mutuality, mutual love, community, 
relationality, sharing, covenant faithfulness, or the common good, which 
many of us think are the essence of life; it is always either my individual 
self-interest as the single concern, or total giving in to whatever others 
want. Thus she reacts against ‘altruism” and advocates selfishness. She 
titles her book, The Virtue of Selfishness. 

“If a man speculates on what ‘society’ should do for the poor, he 
accepts thereby the collectivist premise that men’s lives belong to society.” 
Then he will start being concerned about fair distribution of goods so the 
poor have enough to eat and survive. And that leads to collectivism. She 
calls the biblical teaching that we are our brothers’ keepers, and that we 
need to come to the aid of the poor and handicapped “the altruist- 
collectivist premise,” and “the collectivist premise.” 11 She opposed 
Medicare health insurance for the aged as “the regimentation and 
disintegration... of the professional integrity, the freedom, the careers, the 
ambitions, the achievements, the happiness, the lives of ... the doctors.” 
But she said nothing about people who can’t afford health insurance. 12 

This of course directly opposes Jesus’ commandment that we are to 
love God with all our heart, soul, strength, and mind; and to love our 
neighbor as ourselves (Luke 10:27; Matthew 22:37-39; Mark 30-31). It 
directly opposes Jesus’ many teachings about compassion and aid for the 
poor and handicapped. It also opposes the many commands of the Old 
Testament about justice for the poor, the widows, the orphans, and the 
immigrants. So it is not surprising that her writings consistently argue for 
atheism and against God. 

Atheistic Natural Law of Selfishness 

But she needed a basis for her argument that our chief moral purpose is 
selfishness. So she developed her atheistic, individualistic version of 
natural law. In Christian ethics, natural law is an appeal to reason that is 
shared by reasonable people, including nonbelievers. Paul writes that 
Gentiles do not have the law, but when they do by nature what the law 
requires, they show that the law is written on their hearts or consciences 
(Rom. 2:12-16 and 1:18-23). But when people reject God, they feel alone 
in the universe. They understand human nature as alone, individualistic, 


10 .Ayn Rand, The Virtue of Selfishness, p. x. 

11 .Ibid., pp. 103-4. 

12 Ibid., p. 106; italics in the original. 
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without companionship. So the atheist Jean-Paul Sartre says “Hell is other 
people.” 13 

Rand’s atheistic “natural law” says individual survival is the law of 
nature. Animals survive by instinct. But humans survive by their own 
reason - as self-interested individuals. 

Christians teach that we humans have companionship; we are social 
creatures; we survive by working together, by defending each other, by 
caring for our children. Primitive humans survived the threats from animals 
of prey by banding together and defending each other. In today’s more 
complex world, we survive by taking care of our children rather than 
abandoning them, and by building an economy and political order that we 
depend on. The challenges of rubella that threatened the life of my son, of 
glaucoma that threatened him with blindness, of the Great Recession that 
threatens our economic life, of Hitler that threatened world civilization - 
none of these did we meet individually. It took working together. The 
opportunities to get an education, to learn complexities, to worship as a 
community of faith, to form a place of work, to have a home and food - 
none of these did any of us do merely singly. They all happened as a 
community working together. 

But Ayn Rand says reason dictates that survival comes from seeking 
my individual self-interest - not by paying attention to the interest of 
others. This she says is what objective reason tells us. “To hold one’s own 
life as one’s ultimate value, and one’s own happiness as one’s highest 
purpose, are two aspects of the same achievement.” 14 She names her ethic 
“Objectivism.” It is a kind of atheistic “natural law” - simply what she 
contends is the truth dictated by objective reason. None of the history of 
loyalty, compassion, and cooperation to defend each other is here; it is 
systematically excluded. Her ethics of “Objectivism” also says only reason 
matters; it represses emotions. So she probably would reject any claim that 
her emotional reaction against the Soviet Union of her youth with its 
collectivism plays a role in her ethics. Yet the signs are rampant throughout 
her writing. The ethics of reaction blinds people to the complex realities 
that dwell between the two absolutized extremes. 

Her blindness to the power of resentment can be seen in her unusual 
sexual arrangement. Nathaniel Branden (renamed Nathan Brand) was her 
disciple, coauthor, and official stand-in and lecturer spreading her ideology. 
She developed a sexual passion for Nathan, so she explained to her 
husband Frank and Nathan’s wife Barbara that it was rational for her to 


13 Sartre’s famous phrase “"L'enfer, c'est les autres" from one-act existentalist play Huis Clos [No Exit] 
first performed in 1944. 

14 Rand, Virtue of Selfishness, p. 25. 
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have Friday afternoons privately with Nathan for sexual purposes. This 
Friday practice continued for several years until she discovered that Nathan 
had developed an extramarital sexual relationship with yet a third woman. 
She reacted furiously, publicly cutting off all relationships with him and all 
his roles in advancing her ideology. In her resentment, she also destroyed 
all her other friendships one by one. She died of cancer, completely alone. 
Barbara Branden and Nathaniel Branden each published memoirs in 1986 
with lurid details of her relationship with Nathan and her habitual use of 
amphetamines. “To the outside world Rand emerged a deeply unsavory 
figure, manipulative, controlling, self-deceived, and wildly emotional 
despite her professed rationality.” 15 

Laissez-faire capitalism as Reaction 

And so in her reaction against collectivism, she also reacted against 
government action that expresses compassion and justice for the poor. She 
advocated laissez-faire capitalism of an extreme sort. 

There are forms of “balanced capitalism” or “social democracy” in 
which most production is done by private corporations, but the power of 
corporations is checked and balanced by child labor laws, minimum wage 
laws, restrictions on pollution, and regulations for mine safety, worker 
safety, restaurant cleanliness, food inspection, bank capitalization, 
mortgage lending, etc. And government performs some functions like 
police, fire departments, state universities, public schools, some public 
hospitals, unemployment insurance, aid for the disabled, Medicare, 
Medicaid, Social Security, health insurance, etc. Rand’s reactionary 
advocacy of laissez faire capitalism opposes all these checks and balances 
against concentration of economic power. Private corporations, oil 
companies, big banks, mortgage lenders should be allowed to do whatever 
seems right to them. 

In the Virtue of Selfishness, she writes: “When I say ‘capitalism,’ I 
mean a full, pure, uncontrolled, unregulated laissez-faire capitalism - with 
a separation of state and economics, in the same way and for the same 
reasons as the separation of state and church. A pure system of capitalism 
has never yet existed, not even in America.” 16 Her kind of capitalism is 
more unregulated than in the Robber Baron Days that led to the Great 
Depression or the largely unregulated days that led to the Great Recession 
of 2008. This involves total trust in big banks and corporations to do what 
is right. Government should not get in the way. 

15 Burns, Goddess of the Market , p. 280. 

16 Ayn Rand and Nathaniel Branden, Virtue of Selfishness: A New Concept of Egoism (Rantoul: Quality 
Paperback Book Club, 1998; originally published in 1964), p. 32. 
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Her hero, John Galt, embodies an ethic of reaction, calling on all his 
followers to remove themselves from American society and instead to hide 
out in a small self-made town in the West, Galt’s Gulch. This secret town is 
self-made and isolated from all the rest of America. It symbolizes the 
isolated individualism, the not caring about others, which her ethics 
advocates. She is attacking American government as if it were the 
collectivism she experienced in communist Russia. But American 
government is not Russian government. 

Rand rejected the American wisdom of checks and balances against 
concentrations of economic power as well as governmental power. Hence 
she advocated the laissez-faire ideology of Ludwig von Mises, Frederich 
Hayek, etc. This led to Alan Greenspan’s errors, which he confessed after 
the meltdown of the economy and the Great Recession. She wrote that the 
government 

has no right to violate the right of private property by forbidding discrimination in 
privately owned establishments. No man, neither Negro nor white, has any claim to 
the property of another man. A man’s rights are not violated by a private 
individual’s refusal to deal with him.... If that ‘civil rights’ bill is passed, it will be 
the worst breach of property rights in the sorry record of American history in respect 

17 

to that subject. 

And that caused her to reject God and Christianity as irrational mysticism. 
“One’s sole obligation toward others [in respect to “poverty, ignorance, 
illness”] is to maintain a social system that leaves men free to achieve, to 
gain and to keep their values.... The moral purpose of a man’s life is the 
achievement of his own happiness.” 18 

Here is a Warning for Us 

Because of our knowledge of injustices in the former Soviet Union, we too 
might have formed some of our ethic in reaction against the collectivism of 
the Soviet Union. Rightly so. But that may have led some of us to adopt an 
ethic of ideological reaction, in which the poor are left to fend for 
themselves, without our compassion. Then our Christian witness becomes 
perverted into something very different from the way of Jesus. And then 
many who do have some sense of caring, and some sense of the need for 
checks and balances against the power of concentrated greed, may turn 
against the very Christian faith that was supposed to be witnessing to the 
Galilean who calls us to care for the hungry. 

Jesus calls us not to judge others, but to take the log out of our own 
eyes. Let us be humble enough to confess that we in the United States and 


17 Ibid., p. 184. 
ls Ibid., p. 53-4. 
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in Europe may have experienced a subtle temptation from reaction against 
the former Soviet Union, and from a misunderstanding of freedom, as if 
freedom meant disconnection from community and relatedness. Ronald 
Sider writes: “Sometimes when attacking government measures they 
dislike, evangelical voices use libertarian arguments that forbid almost all 
government programs to help the poor.” 19 

Greater Wisdom in Ronald Sider and Evangelical Public Policy 

The basic issue is the role of government. In a book of solid wisdom, 
Ronald Sider says the government is responsible for restraining sin, and 
there is plenty of sin to restrain. “Throughout the Scripture we see the state 
(the kings, the courts, etc.) called to restrain evil and punish evildoers.” 20 
This is also American wisdom: the founding fathers had experienced the 
injustice of power concentrated in a king, and had learned from the Puritan 
Revolution in England that began democracy and opposed monopolies, so 
they wrote the separation of powers into the Constitution. This is the 
principle of checks and balances. They wanted the Congress to check and 
balance the president, the president to check and balance the Congress, and 
both to be checked and balanced by the Supreme Court, the Constitution, 
and the voters. All are under the law, not above the law. And they wrote 
into the Constitution that Congress should check and balance the 
concentrated economic power of interstate commerce. 

James Madison, a Calvinist, had a realistic understanding of sin, and 
knew that unchecked, concentrated power regularly leads to injustice. 
Greed for power is real. So he urged constitutional check and balances. 
Prodded by Baptists in Virginia, he led the drive for the first amendment, 
affirming religious liberty and prohibiting the government from 
establishing any religion. 

In our time, we in the United States experience enormous 
concentration of power in big banks, big mortgage lenders, Wall Street 
firms that make billions of dollars from derivatives and credit-default 
swaps, and big oil companies, that flood us with ads, lobbyists, campaign 
contributions, and think tanks all telling us they are thoroughly benign. 
They have enormous incentives for greed, and enormous power. When 
checks and balances were removed from them in recent years, they did 
huge injustice and caused the Great Recession, which began in 2008, but 
which people will suffer from for decades. So the biblical wisdom about 
greed and sin, about the checks and balances supported by the prophets and 

19 Ronald Sider, The Scandal of Evangelical Politics: Why Are Christians Missing the Chance to Really 
Change the World? (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2008), p. 20. 

20 Ibid., p. 83. 
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affirmed by Jesus, is enormously needed in our time of economic 
globalization and huge multinational corporations. Ronald Sider 
emphasizes the principle that government is responsible for being the 
servant of God for our good. 

In the most important and widely supported evangelical book in the 
United States on ethics and public policy, 21 Nicholas Wolterstorff 
concludes: 

Christians will honor and respect government; they will not talk and act as if 

government has no right to exist. And they will support government by paying taxes. 

They will not talk and act as if government, in assessing taxes, is forcefully taking 

22 ~ ' 

from its subjects ‘their money.’ Financial support is owed government. 

He is quoting Paul in Romans 13:7, who is quoting Jesus in Mark 12:17. 
Both say the same Greek word for “render” or “give” or “pay” taxes to the 
government. “For the same reason you also pay taxes, for the authorities 
are God’s servants.... Pay taxes to whom taxes are due, revenue to whom 
revenue is due, respect to whom respect is due, honor to whom honor is 
due.” (Rom. 13:4,7). 

Wolterstorff concludes that it is our calling 

to encourage the state to live up to its task of promoting justice and serving the 
general welfare. When all around are saying that the state is nothing more than an 
arena for negotiating power relationships, the Christian will never weary of insisting 
that the task of the state in God’s creational and providential order is to promote 
justice and serve the common good . 23 

Biblical justice “is very different from... that to be found in libertarian 
writers.... Whereas the impoverished and the alien are prominent in the 
biblical contour of justice, they are invisible in... the contemporary 
libertarian contour.” 24 

The document “For the Healing of the Nation: An Evangelical Call to Civic 
Responsibility” summarizes Toward an Evangelical Public Policy. It was 
endorsed unanimously by the board of the National Association of 
Evangelicals. It says “God has... set in place forms of government to 
maintain public order, to restrain human evil, and to promote the common 
good.... God has blessed America with bounty and with strength, but 
unless these blessings are use for the good of all, they will turn to our 


21 Ronald J. Sider and Diane Knippers, eds.. Toward an Evangelical Public Policy: Political Strategies 
for the Health of the Nation (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2005). 

22 Nicholas Wolterstorff, “Theological Foundations for an Evangelical Political Philosophy,” in Sider and 
Knippers, p. 161. 

23 Ibid., p. 156-7; emphasis added. 

24 Ibid..p. 157. 
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destruction.” 25 John Calvin and Thomas Aquinas also said the purpose of 
the government includes promoting the common good. The common good 
means the good that is shared among all of us, not the good of a few very 
powerful elites. It is about cooperation, together, in common. 

Ronald Sider cites many biblical teachings that affirm this theme. 
“We are made for mutual interdependence, not individualistic isolation.... 
We reach our God-given destiny only when we interact with others in 
cooperative tasks and living fellowship.” 1 Timothy 1:2-3 and 1 Peter 
2:13 urge us to accept the authority of government and to pray for rulers in 
high authority. Psalm 72 prays that the ruler will “defend the cause of the 
poor of the people, give deliverance to the needy, and crush the oppressor,” 
which is the work of justice. “The general obligation of the Israelite king to 
guarantee that the weak enjoy fair courts and the daily necessities of life is 
a duty of all rulers.... God’s concern... is that states promote the common 
good by restraining evil and promoting good.” 27 

As Sider wisely says, the powers and authorities are often in 
rebellion against Christ, but their power has been broken, and they are 
capable of significant good. They were not innately evil, but were created 
for good, are being redeemed, and will be restored to wholeness in the New 
Jerusalem. “Therefore it seems appropriate to suppose that the state rightly 
restrains evil and promotes good - which is exactly what the New 
Testament texts say (Rom. 13:4; 1 Peter 2:14). In fact, Paul uses the same 
word ( exousiai ) to describe the fallen rebellious powers (Col 2:15) and the 
state that is now ‘God’s servant to do you good’ (Rom 13:1-7).” 28 

And then Sider articulates the principle of cooperation: Many large 
and small businesses want to do what is right. They want to pay fair wages, 
to support retirement costs and medical insurance for their employees, to 
take pains not to pollute. But if they freely do that while their cut-throat 
competition does not, they will be at a comparative disadvantage. They can 
all be fairer, more just, if a law requires them all to play fair. “Central to the 
purpose of the state is the task of seeing that institutions and individuals in 
society relate justly to each other.” 29 

It is like a competitive sport, like football or basketball: we need a 
referee who enforces rules against fouls if we are to have free and fair 
competition. The rules don’t take away the freedom; they establish the 


23 http://api.ning.com/files/8HL8RY*6ZmuW*IF-sqzaJrrcZ8XrUiZXG3-9t6uHc9qszUsOkfP*rERfJXvil 
7vAbtxQRItXJA-tgYXYOzF3Gaz-fNlRWSKv/For_The_Health_Of_The_NationfromTheNAE..favorsU. 
N..pdf, p.5 (italics mine) 

26 Sider, Scandal, p. 86. 

27 Ibid., p.86 (emphasis added). 

28 Ibid., p. 87. 

29 Ibid., p. 92. 
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game where we can have competition that is free from destructive 
violations. They allow us to cooperate in making it a real game. My 
Republican Governor Dad taught me when I was a boy that businesses 
need laws that allow them to cooperate in being fair, and I have 
remembered it ever since. My nickname in American football was “horse”; 
I had speed and strength and a drive to compete. Once I was penalized for 
unnecessary roughness, but never for a clip. Fair competition requires some 
rules of cooperation. 

The principle of subsidiarity says many things are best done at the 
family level, or local business level, or the city or state level, and other 
things are best done at the national government level. “Very seldom should 
public laws infringe on the freedom of parents to raise their children in the 
way they deem best, although carefully written laws rightly protect children 
or spouses from sexual and physical abuse.” 30 Laws must respect freedom 
of religion, and individual freedom, as long as that freedom does not 
seriously harm others. 

The principle of consent of the governed. “It is unwise to legislate 
what is essentially unenforceable.... Laws must be grounded in fairly 
widespread cultural agreement or they cannot be enforced.” 31 

The common good. Christian ethics is not anti-government ethics. It 
is the ethics of the Lordship of Christ over all of life. Jesus’ way is not only 
me, myself, I, private interest, but love for the neighbor, compassion, 
justice. And that includes a proper role for the government to support 
compassion, justice, checks and balances, and the common good. 


30 Ibid., p. 92. 

31 Ibid., p. 94. 
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Solid Ground IV: Incarnational Discipleship and 
Recovery of a Historically Realistic Jesus 1 

The Baptist Origin of Thick Human Rights 

Glen Stassen 

In the Middle Ages, rulers thought a unified realm must have only one 
official religion. So they enforced the one official religion the way Saudi 
Arabia enforces Islam now. This continued during the Protestant 
Reformation. So when John Calvin, a French Catholic, became convinced 
he should become a Protestant, he fled from Catholic France, and 
established himself in the city of Geneva. In Geneva he expected everyone 
to be a Calvinist. When Michael Servetus disagreed, Calvin had Servetus 
burned at the stake. And read the sad and poignant letter from Carlstadt’s 
wife to Martin Luther, pleading that Luther stop persecuting her husband - 
who had been Luther’s ardent supporter - because Luther now disagreed 
with Carlstadt. Luther himself knew that the Pope wanted to have him 
executed, so Luther relied on Prince Frederick’s army to defend him 
against the Pope’s army. Hence Luther argued that the Prince could make 
war on his own authority, without worrying about Jesus’ teaching in the 
Sermon on the Mount. He developed the infamous two-realms ethic from 
which many of us still suffer: Christ’s teachings should have authority over 
the realm of individual relationships, but the government should be able to 
make war with no regard for Christ’s teachings. 

That two-realms teaching helps explain why most Lutheran pastors 
supported Adolf Hitler, despite Hitler’s so clearly violating Jesus’ way, 
making war and genocide against six million Jews, and against Roma, 
Poles, Communists, homosexuals, and handicapped people. During the 
Reformation, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Catholic rulers persecuted 
Anabaptists to death, baptizing them a third time, holding them under water 
until they drowned or burning them at the stake. Read the accounts of these 
executions for having a different faith in The Martyr’s Mirror, or in John 
Howard Yoder’s book on Michael Sattler, the author of the Schleitheim 


1 These texts form the basis of the Nordenhaug Lectures delivered at the International Baptist Theological 
Seminary (IBTS) in Prague in November 2011. A greatly expanded version has since been published as 
Glen Harold Stassen, A Thicker Jesus: Incarnational Discipleship in a Secular Age (Louisville, 
Kentucky, USA: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012). 
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Confession. Because of this belief that whoever ruled should enforce their 
religion on their subjects, Protestants and Catholics fought the Thirty 
Years’ War from 1618-1648. The German historical museum in Berlin says 
that war for religious domination killed one-third of the German 
population! And many in other European nations as well. 

Religious Liberty and Independence of Churches from the State 

It was our forebears, the Anabaptists, who pioneered the human right to 
religious liberty as the way to make peace and avoid wars of religion. They 
were the pioneers not only for Baptists, but for all free-church traditions. 

Free church means we should be independent from the state so we 
are free to speak the truth as we believe God gives us the truth - through 
the witness of the Bible and the Holy Spirit to the way of Jesus Christ. We 
should be independent from the state so we are free to make Christian 
witness about justice and injustice by the government. It does not mean that 
whenever a government or a political party takes a stand on something, we 
have to shut up about that. If it meant that, the government, not Christ, 
would be lord over what churches can teach. In fact, that was what Baptists 
were opposing; before independence of churches from the state, the state 
paid the pastors and could fire them, so they lacked the freedom to oppose 
unjust policies. Churches were muzzled. Being free churches means we are 
free from that muzzling and can speak where Christ leads us to speak. 

This Anabaptist belief in the independence of churches from 
domination by the state was also advocated by Thomas Helwys and John 
Smyth, the founders of the General Baptists, in 1608, and John Spilsbery 
and Richard Blunt, the founders of the Particular Baptists, in 1638. Smyth 
and Helwys fled to Holland in 1608 to avoid persecution by the state for 
their dissent from the state religion. Smyth’s half of these first Baptists 
joined the Waterlander Mennonite church in Holland, when they 
recognized how much their Baptist beliefs and practices were like the 
Mennonite beliefs and practices. One of the members of Smyth’s Baptist 
congregation who joined the Waterlander Mennonite Church was Richard 
Overton. So Richard Overton was an Anabaptist Baptist. 

Richard Overton Was the Author of the First Comprehensive 
Doctrine of Human Rights 

Richard Overton, a General Baptist by the 1640s, was the author and 
originator of the first comprehensive doctrine of human rights. He wrote it 


2 John Howard Yoder, ed. and trans.. The Legacy of Michael Sattler, in Classics of the Radical 
Reformation Series, vol. 1 (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1973). 
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in 1646, just after Roger Williams wrote The Bloudy Tenant of Persecution 
(1644). Both Richard Overton and Roger Williams championed the human 
right of religious liberty and opposed the practice of religious persecution, 
and from this advocacy of the human right of religious liberty arose the 
first comprehensive doctrine of human rights. Follow the scholarly 
witnesses to what most people are not aware of: 

• Max Stackhouse's book, Creeds, Societies, and Human Rights, says human 
rights were first articulated by free-church Puritans. Not being a Baptist himself, 
Stackhouse doesn’t name which Puritan - the Anabaptist Baptist Richard 
Overton. 

• William Haller is the most respected historian of the Puritans. Haller writes that 
"the task of turning the statement of the law of nature into a ringing declaration 
of the rights of man fell to Richard Overton." 

• Richard Tuck wrote a philosophically technical history of human rights. He says 
it was the Levellers who first argued for human rights as belonging to all human 
persons, and that Richard Overton offered "undoubtedly the best statements of 
the Leveller case." 3 4 

• I wrote the book. Just Peacemaking: Transforming Initiatives for Justice and 
Peace . 5 There I tell the wonderful story of Richard Overton’s and his wife’s 
originating human rights in the chapter, “The Christian Origin of Human 
Rights.” Also in a small book, Justice Creates Peace, which Professor Jurgen 
Moltmann and I wrote. 6 7 

• Baptist ethicist Michael Westmoreland-White writes similarly in “Setting the 

7 

Record Straight: Christian Faith, Human Rights, and the Enlightenment.” 

Overton’s originating the doctrine of human rights is well attested, 
though not widely known; we should all tell our congregations and our 
students about it. It is a proud event in Baptist history and in free-church 
history. This means human rights are our baby. Let us not abandon our 
baby. 


3 William Haller, Tracts on liberty in the Puritan Revolution 1638-1647 (New York: Columbia 
University, 1933), p. 111. 

4 Richard Tuck, Natural Rights Theories: Their Origin and Development_( Cambridge: Cambridge 
University, 1979), pp. 147-50. 

3 Glen Stassen, Just Peacemaking: Transforming Initiatives for Justice and Peace (Westminster John 
Knox, 1992). 

6 Jurgen Moltmann and Glen Stassen, Justice Creates Peace (Louisville: Baptist Peacemakers 
International Spirituality Series, 1988), pp.31-38. Also in a chapter of H. Wayne Pipkin, ed.. Seek Peace 
and Pursue It, which contains addresses given at the first international Baptist Peace Fellowship 
Conference in Sjoviks, Sweden, 1989. 

7 Michael Westmoreland White, “Setting the Record Straight: Christian Faith, Human Rights, and the 
Enlightenment,” Annual of the Society of Christian Ethics (1995), pp.75-96. 
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Based on Caring in Community for Those Deprived of Their 
Rights: initially the Right to Religious Liberty 

Overton began not with human rights in general, but with caring about the 
specific right of religious liberty for people who were being deprived of 
their religious liberty. He and his fellow Baptists believed that faithfulness 
to Jesus Christ as Lord meant they should follow New Testament 
teachings, as in the Great Commission, Matthew 28:19-20: People should 
be made disciples by teaching them to obey everything that Jesus has 
commanded. And baptism is for such disciples. The way to make disciples 
was the way that Jesus and the disciples made disciples - by teaching, 
persuasion, and conversion, not by coercion. Coercing people into joining a 
particular religion caused hypocrisy - pretend Christians who claim to 
believe something they really do not believe, and superficial Christians 
who say they are Christian but know little and care little what being a 
Christian and a follower of Jesus means. Overton believed that, not as an 
isolated individual, but as a member of a community of followers of Jesus 
many of whom had been imprisoned for that belief. He knew that people 
were being tortured by a system in which state and church together were 
enforcing their official kind of religion by torture, jail, and the death 
penalty. The Baptists’ advocacy of religious liberty caused them to 
experience religious persecution, injustices, and torture, enforced by the 
law. 

Overton wrote and published vivid descriptions of the various 
instruments of torture that were applied to people’s bodies. So human 
rights became the way to express caring for those people whose rights to 
religious liberty were being taken away. And because of his and their 
emphasis on the Golden Rule - we should do to others what we would have 
others do to us (Matthew 7:12) - we must care for the religious liberty of 
everyone else, not only Baptists. He wrote that that his advocacy of human 
rights was based on “the trust which God has reposed in me for the good of 
others.... I was not born for myself alone, but for my neighbor as well as 
myself.” 8 Overton and the early Baptists advocated religious liberty for all 
Christians of whatever denomination, and for all Jews, and for all Muslims, 
whom they called “Turks” - in the early 1600s, long ahead of our time. It 
was an ethic of caring for all persons, not only themselves. This is a thick 
advocacy of human rights in three senses: it is not a selfish and 
individualistic assertion of “my rights” and let others fend for themselves, 
but an ethic based on caring for other human beings. Human rights call 
attention to all persons whose rights are being deprived, and express caring 


Overton, A Defiance Against All Arbitrary Usurpations (1646), pp. 7ff. (emphasis added). 
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for all those persons. 9 Second, it is based in particular community tradition, 
not in thin, allegedly universal and rationalistic principle as in the later 
Enlightenment. And it is supported by extensive biblical and theological 
exegesis, not simply in a thin philosophical principle. 

Therefore, the first set of rights that Overton asserted wer q freedom 
of religion, freedom from coercion in religion, from governmental 
establishment of religion, from taxation for religion; and freedom from 
arbitrary treatment by the forces of the law: the right of prisoners not to be 
tortured, starved, or extorted; the right not to be arbitrarily arrested nor 
forced to incriminate oneself; equality before the law, and the right to a 
speedy trial. This is not just any claim to whatever I think are “my rights”; 
it is specific to those who are deprived of the right to religious liberty or to 
equal treatment by the law. 

Furthermore, it has a basis in actual congregations of Baptists and 
other free-church groups who were actively practicing their religious 
liberty in regular worship. And in Baptist teachings about Jesus’ teachings. 
It is thick, not thin. 

Second, Overton was committed to the right to life - especially the 
right not to be killed in wars over religion. He knew German as well as 
Latin, and he seems to have experienced the Thirty Years’ War first hand, 
in Germany. That was a war between Protestants and Catholics over which 
religion would make the other religion illegal. He wrote that most wars are 
caused by fear of domination by one religion that would persecute other 
religions. This is why Roger Williams, who was a friend of Richard 
Overton, entitled his book The Bloudy Tenant of Persecution. Religious 
persecution was the major cause of the bloodshed of war, and religious 
liberty was the most important peacemaking initiative to eliminate wars. 

With religious liberty, no one has to fight a war in order to achieve 
liberty for his or her religion; we all have religious liberty. But the 
Anglicans canceled that peacemaking initiative when they re-established 
the state church in The Restoration in 1660. Therefore, in the 18 th century, 
the Enlightenment worked to banish religious language from public 
discussion in order to avoid wars of religion. Had the British Anglican high 
church endorsed free-church and Baptist religious liberty, that would have 
eliminated the need for the Enlightenment to be so determined to enforce 
secularism. 

Look at the clear evidence: Where one church continued to dominate 
and persecute minorities, as in France and Austrian Empire, the result has 


9 For this and the following description of Overton’s three sets of human rights, see my “The Christian 
Origin of Human Rights,” Just Peacemaking: Transforming Initiatives , especially page p. 155. 
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been a very secular and even atheistic Enlightenment reaction. Where two 
churches shared the domination, so there was somewhat more freedom, as 
in Germany and on the British Islands, the Enlightenment was somewhat 
less secular. Where religious liberty became the law of the land, as in 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and then Virginia, and eventually 
the whole thirteen colonies with the First Amendment to the Constitution 
guaranteeing religious liberty and prohibiting establishment of any church, 
the result has been significantly less secularism and much higher church 
attendance. 

So Overton was advocating the right to life in the sense of not being 
killed in war. The logical implication of this right to life was the right to the 
basic needs of life. Death by starvation is as bad as death by war. Being a 
follower of Jesus and an avid reader of the Bible that witnesses to Jesus, 
Overton knew the call for all followers of Jesus to care for the basic life 
needs and economic rights of people who are being deprived. The Bible 
and Jesus’ teachings are rich in their realistic provisions for justice for the 
poor, the widows and orphans, the immigrants and foreigners, the 
powerless. Thus, as Stanley Hauerwas rightly says, “We have learned that 
freedom cannot be had by becoming ‘autonomous’ - free from all claims 
except those we voluntarily accept - but rather freedom literally comes by 
having our self-absorption challenged by the needs of another .” 10 

Overton was challenged both by the needs of his own Baptist 
congregation and by the needs of others. Being thrown into jail for printing 
his books, Overton gained more direct experience of others who had been 
jailed for their inability to pay debts. The government provided no food or 
other basic life needs for these poor prisoners . 11 

So his biblical support for the right to basic life needs of all humans 
was deepened by experience. In contemporary language, he advocated the 
right not to be imprisoned for debt, the right to fair pay and fair taxation 
rather than overtaxing the lower classes while undertaxing the wealthy, the 
right to a free education for everyone rather than education only for the 
wealthy who could pay, to housing and care for poor orphans, the 
widowed, the aged and the handicapped, and the right to the means of 
earning a living, including having some land and the right to trade rather 


10 Stanley Hauerwas, After Christendom?: How the Church Is to Behave If Freedom , Justice, and a 
Christian Nation Are Bad Ideas (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1991), p. 54. 

11 “Poor men that have not bread to still the cry of their children, must either pay or go in person to the 
wars, while those devouring Church-lubbers live at ease, feed on dainties, neither pay nor go themselves 
but preach out our very hearts.... Let the sick, the lame and maimed soldiers, and those that have lost 
their limbs, and beg in the streets, let women that have lost their husbands, let parents that have lost their 
children, let children that have lost their parents, and let all that have or suffer oppression and misery, in 
and for the public cause consider this, and be no longer ridden and jaded by clergy masters. Overton, The 
Arraignement of Mr. Persecution , pp. 43-4, as quoted in Just Peacemaking: Transforming Initiatives , p. 
148. 
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than having trade by controlled by monopolies. The enemy was the 
unrestrained greed of monopolies and the uncaring laissez-faire 
individualism that left the poor in prison without food or community 
sustenance. 

One may recall here the story of Hagar, exiled in the desert without 
water, weeping for her baby son who would die of thirst. Listen to this with 
the feeling of a mother: “When the water in the skin was gone, Hagar cast 
the child under one of the bushes. Then she went and sat down opposite 
him a good way off, about the distance of a bowshot; for she said, ‘Do not 
let me look on the death of the child.’ And as she sat opposite him, she 
lifted up her voice and wept.” (Gen. 21:15-16). As I heard this story, I 
myself am moved to weep with her. Then the text says God heard her 
weeping, and God was moved also, and God provided the sight of a well of 
water, so Ishmael could live and be the forerunner of the Arabs. The right 
to life includes the right to basic life needs, in this case water. 12 

So Overton’s caring for the right to life, which included the right to 
basic life needs, gave voice to his caring for victims of deprivation, and 
became the second theme of his advocacy of human rights. This is not just 
any claim to whatever I think are “my rights”; it is specific to those who 
are deprived of the right to life and the right to basic life needs. 
Furthermore, it has its basis in actual congregations of Baptists and other 
free-church groups who are actively practicing peacemaking with 
Christians of other persuasion in that time of great religious ferment and 
diverse faith groups. Overton’s Leveller movement included not only 
Baptists, but others as well. 

Additionally, Overton saw that the established churches were being 
dominated by bishops and hierarchies. He knew people were being 
dominated by a government in cahoots with a religion that did not allow 
others to have a voice in how their government should govern. The 
monarchy allowed people no voice. It was succeeded by the Long 
Parliament, which continued to rule for twelve years without ever calling 
an election. He cared for people who were being deprived of their God- 
given voice in shaping how their congregations, their communities, and 
their national community would be governed. By contrast, he had the 
experience of community discernment, free discussion and decision, in his 
own Mennonite and Baptist congregations. His experience of church 
community under the authority of Christ gave him a vision of democracy. 

So he advocated, thirdly, the right to human dignity with 
participation in community including in choosing a government that is 
responsive to the people and the common good: the right to vote and 

12 See Just Peacemaking: Transforming Initiatives, p.146. 
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participate in government regardless of one’s beliefs; the right to have 
regular elections; and the right to petition Parliament for change in policies. 
We don’t have human dignity simply as an isolated individual on a desert 
island. Human dignity requires respect in community. And respect in 
community includes having a voice, the right of participation in how that 
community is shaped and formed. This is the antithesis, the opposite, of 
that selfish assertion of “my rights” and opposition to the government. We 
need government to stand up for people’s needs and for people’s dignity in 
community. 

This is why I love coming to participate in the real community of 
International Baptist Theological Seminary. It begins each day worshipping 
together, and people share projects together, give each other honest 
criticism and honest encouragement. It is a community of discernment with 
dignity in community. 

Theologically and Biblically Based Thickness 

Now, secondly, let me explain how Overton’s initiation of human rights 
grew out of his Baptist biblical and theological faith. Conceptualization of 
human rights was not a thin, secular Enlightenment development; it came 
from an Anabaptist/Baptist free-church Puritan, a century prior to the 
Enlightenment. And it was based not on a thin Enlightenment claim that a 
rational individual has universal knowledge, but on a thick exegesis of 
Jesus’ teachings of the parable of the wheat and weeds, and the Great 
Commission - making disciples by teaching, not by coercion and 
persecution. And on Jesus’ teachings of peacemaking rather than war¬ 
making. And Jesus’ teachings about hypocrisy. And many other biblical 
teachings, way beyond what I can mention here. 

In order to be accepted for baptism with John Smyth and those other 
first Baptists in the Waterlander Mennonite church in 1615, Overton wrote 
a statement of his faith. It is theologically orthodox and Trinitarian, with 
some special Mennonite and Baptist emphases. For example: 

1. All humankind is created in the image of God, and Christ died for all. 
This foreshadows his invention: human rights for all humankind, 
created in the image of God, and for whom Christ died. Notice how 
Christ-centered he is; we Baptists are not often converted by a sermon on 
creation in the image of God, but by the love of God shown in Jesus 
Christ. 

2. Jesus Christ is the norm of the church, and not traditions of the 
(Anglican) hierarchy. His biblical arguments for human rights came 
largely from Jesus' teachings. 
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3. “All human traditions and opinions are to be pursued with cordial hatred. 
. . and avoided.” He wrote that having been converted from the Anglican 
Church “by the Word and Holy Spirit of God, I give up all its errors, and 
renounce its maternity, and with the whole soul and mind, desire to enter 
by baptism into the true church.” 13 This learning to reject traditions and to 
act in new ways that follow the Word and the Holy Spirit surely helped 
influence Overton’s rejection of the religious persecution that the 
Anglican church was advocating then, and his innovation of human rights. 

The Baptist confession of 1612 by John Smyth and his congregation that 
Overton affirmed was the first Baptist Confession to affirm the freedom of 
conscience and independence of church from state. It opposes religious 
persecution, advocates love for enemies, peace and nonviolence - by rulers 
as well as church members. It commits the church to serve the needs of the 
poor. In necessities, all things are to be in common (Acts 4:32). There 
should be both male and female deacons, whose task is to minister to the 
poor and the sick. All these themes show up in Overton’s advocacy of 
human rights thirty years later. 

Why Was It Overton Who Originated Human Rights? 

Why was it Anabaptist-Baptist Richard Overton who was the pioneer in 
developing human rights? Some reasons can be listed as follows: 14 

1) his Anabaptist-Baptist commitment to religious liberty, following 
Jesus Christ. 

2) his Anabaptist-Baptist commitment to peacemaking, following Jesus 
Christ. 

3) his experience of religious liberty and of the Mennonites in the 
Netherlands. 

4) his following the ways of Jesus Christ, including the parable of the 
wheat and the weeds that should be allowed to live side by side until 
the harvest. 

5) his experience of unjust arrest, torture, and poverty in jail. See the 
story of his wife's arrest. 15 

6) his Baptist opposition to the state-collected tithe, and identification 
with the poor whose money is drained by this tax, and his advocacy 
of churches supported by their own members, independent from the 
state. 

13 Overton’s statement of his faith is printed in B. Evans, The Early English Baptists, vol. 1 (London: J. 
Heaton & Son, 1863), pp. 254-56. 

14 See Seek Peace and Pursue It, pp. 107-111. 

15 Just Peacemaking: Transforming Initiatives, pp. 152-3. 
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7) his historical experience of the injustices of a powerful government, 
and the need for checks and balances against concentration of power 
in the hands of the few - the government and the monopolies by the 
wealthy. 

Anglicans and Secularists Often Skip Right Over the 17 th 
Century and the Free Churches 

We especially need to stand up for our truly major historical Baptist 
contribution, since Anglican and secular historians often skip over that 
period of history. Joan Lockwood O’Donovan does mention the 17 th - 
century free-church movement for religious liberty and congregational 
church government (based on the Lordship of Christ rather than the 
authority of state and bishops). But she typifies a prejudice that says it is 
perfectionist and sectarian, and therefore it “provides no ecclesiological 
model for an inclusive, democratic polity.” But the free-church movement 
is precisely what did advocate “an inclusive, democratic polity.” 

Thus she excuses her overlooking the origin of human rights in the 
17 th -century struggle for religious liberty and basic human and economic 
needs of the poor, and the contribution to democracy of the congregational 
form of government of the free churches, and thinks of human rights as 
grounded in the later thin Enlightenment understanding of Locke and 
Hobbes. She argues that “all natural rights, at least in the Western political 
tradition, originate in property right” and in “the person’s natural right to 
dispose of his own acts (i.e., his right of freedom), which came to be 
explicitly construed as a form of proprietorship.” 16 She also makes an 
argument for the origin of the idea, but not the comprehensive teaching of 
human rights, in the nominalist, Occam. Nicholas Wolterstorff has 
countered that argument in his Justice: Rights and Wrongs. 11 

At least Lockwood-0’Donovan mentions the 17 th century. Many 
secularists do not. They just skip from the Middle Ages to the 
Enlightenment, as if the 17 th -century free-church movement never even 
happened. In January 2011 the Los Angeles Times concluded its editorial 
on the democratic revolution in Tunisia: “The seeds of modern democracy 
were planted during the 18 th -century Enlightenment,” I wrote them 
correcting this historical error, and concluded: “It’s important to get this 
right so Christians as well as others support human rights as our own 
advocacy, and so Muslims know they can have religious liberty, 
democracy, and their faith too. American Muslims know this and advocate 


16 Joan Lockwood O’Donovan and Oliver O’Donovan, Bonds of Imperfection: Christian Politics, Past 
and Present (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001), pp. 75, 96, 147, 164, 229-38. 

17 Nicholas Wolterstorff, Justice: Rights and Wrongs (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2010). 
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it.” They printed my correction. I invite you to stand up for our Baptist 
contribution, as I did. It is important for today’s struggles. 

Catholic philosopher Alasdair MacIntyre makes the same historical 
error. Assuming that human rights are based on the Enlightenment 
contention that we have a thin universal rational base for our ethics, he says 
this is a fiction, like believing in unicorns. Nobody has a universal base. 
Thus he falls into the philosophical fallacy of confusing source with 
intention. The source for our claim for human rights is particular - the 
biblical teaching of the love of God in Christ for all human beings, 
including enemies, and the biblical teaching that we are all created in the 
image of God. The intent of our claim for human rights is universal - for 
all humans loved by God. 

Similarly, other religions base their claim for human rights on their 
own particular teachings. The movements for human rights in the closing 
days of the Soviet Union based their claims for human rights on their own 
particular experiences with the lack of human rights. Some may have based 
their claims for human rights on Enlightenment assumptions, but we know 
those assumptions also have their own particular historical origins. The 
sources for support for human rights are historically particular. And their 
intention is universal: they want human rights for all persons. Based on our 
loyalty to God revealed in Jesus Christ, we believe we should do to all 
others as we want them to do to us. That is no contradiction; that is biblical 
faithfulness. Universal intent can be affirmed from particular ground. 
Different narratives give different emphasis. No one narrative is perfect. So 
we are always in the process of dialogue, deepening the meaning of any 
understanding of human rights toward the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Stanley Hauerwas does similarly, attacking thin Enlightenment 
human rights, but never mentioning the thick Baptist basis for human rights 
a century prior to the Enlightenment. He writes in reaction against the 
Enlightenment and throws out our Baptist and free-church contributions 
along with it. He even criticizes John Howard Yoder for arguing that 
church membership should be voluntary, by one’s own faith decision, 
because that’s too much like the free choice of Enlightenment 
individualism. I have praised Hauerwas for his attention to church as 
community, but on the negative side, he pays no attention to the free- 
church contributions of the 17 th century. And that undermines his ethic on 
justice and human rights. 

To write criticizing the secularism and individualism of the 
Enlightenment is right. I have been doing this all my life, including in my 
MDiv and my PhD theses. But to do ethics in a reactionary way against the 
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Enlightenment so that you also throw out the Baptist contributions is 
dangerous. 

As we have seen in the preceding lectures, the historian Fritz Stern’s 
book The Politics of Cultural Despair describes how such reactionary 
ethics did enormous damage in Germany. Germans did not know about the 
thick Christian origin of human rights in the Puritan Revolution of the 17 th 
century. They thought human rights were the product of the atheistic, 
individualistic, thin French Enlightenment in the 18 th century, and so they 
rejected human rights. What was the result? German churches failed to 
support Germany’s effort to begin democracy in the Weimar Republic. And 
they had no clear public ethics with which to stand against the unbelievable 
Nazi atrocities against Jews, Roma, Poles, Communists, and homosexuals. 

The two exceptions are theologians Karl Barth and Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. They both had a doctrine of human rights, based thickly and 
theologically. And they led opposition to Hitler’s atrocities. By their fruits 
you will know them. The theologians without appreciation for human rights 
supported Hitler; the theologians who embraced human rights opposed 
Hitler. Germany now confesses the error in their misreading the meaning of 
human rights, and has put human rights in their Constitution. Wolfgang 
Huber and Heinz Eduard Todt’s book, Menschenrechte , 18 says they now 
realize human rights came from the Puritans in the 17 th century. The world 
shuddered at what the Nazis did and turned to an ethic of human rights to 
correct for that horrible, disastrous error. Let us not repeat that error again. 

Recently I was lecturing on just peacemaking at the University of 
Cambridge. Oliver O’Donovan challenged me for mentioning human rights 
as a practice in just peacemaking. He said some have made war in the name 
of human rights. Probably he was thinking of president George W. Bush, 
though I don’t think Bush mentioned human rights among his changing 
justifications for the war on Iraq. Our book on just peacemaking 19 says very 
clearly that nations should not try to spread democracy by making war. It 
causes long-lasting bitterness and violence. Instead, we should spread 
democracy by advocating human rights. That is how democracy spread 
throughout Latin America and Europe - not by war but by citizen pressure 
for human rights. Perhaps O’Donovan is not aware of the remarkable result 
of the spread of human rights: In the whole 20 th century, not one country 
with democracy and human rights made a war against another democracy 
with human rights. Human rights are a powerful influence for 


18 Wolfgang Huber and Heinz Eduard Todt, Menschenrechte. Perspektiven einer menschlichen Welt 
(Stuttgart, Kreuz-Verlag, 1977; 2. Aufl. 1978, 3. Aufl. Munchen 1988). 

19 Glen Stassen, ed.. Just Peacemaking: The New Paradigm for the Ethics of Peace and War (Cleveland: 
Pilgrim, 1998/2003/2008). 
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peacemaking. And that is exactly what Baptists Richard Overton and Roger 
Williams intended. 

Notice that these high-church authors are influenced by traditions 
that initially persecuted our Baptist and Anabaptist forebears, and they pay 
no attention to our historical contributions. Furthermore, unless I am 
mistaken, very few of these high-church authors participated in the Central 
and Eastern European struggle for human rights over against communist 
domination, or in the U.S. Civil Rights movement against racist domination 
and segregation, or in pressing South Africa to give up its apartheid. I did. 
Nicholas Wolterstorff participated in the struggle in South Africa, and in 
the struggle of Palestinians for human rights against Israeli occupation, and 
the result is his commitment to human rights. I commend his book, Justice: 
Rights and Wrongs. Notice again: We have not simply struggled for “my 
rights” individualistically, but for the rights of those being deprived of 
rights. 

Opposition by Privileged Defenders of the Status Quo 

These demands for human rights are upsetting for the privileged whose 
ideology defends the benefits of the status quo. So you can hear criticisms 
of human rights from people who have been “tossed to and fro and blown 
about by every wind of ideology, by people’s trickery, by their craftiness in 
deceitful scheming” (Eph. 4:14). During the struggle for peace in Northern 
Ireland, Ian Paisley recoiled against the British government’s declaration 
that they would support a peace process recognizing "the right of self 
determination on the basis of consent freely and concurrently given, North 
and South, to bring about a united Ireland if that is their wish." 20 David 
McMillan writes: 

[Many Protestants] believed the British government was abdicating its 

responsibilities and willing to betray the loyal citizens of the crown and abandon 

them to a United Ireland through the double speak of rights talk.... That suspicion is 

often couched in terms of the need to talk of responsibilities rather than rights. That 

approach is mirrored by many in the wider Protestant family in Europe and the 

U.S. The Northern Ireland experience demonstrates that because Protestants in 

the UK and the US have for generations been the possessors of power and sheltered 

under its privilege they fear the concept of human rights for it entails, at the very 

least, the potential to undermine their ascendancy. The preference for talk of 

21 

responsibility rather than rights masks a fear of the loss of influence. 

Parush Parushev tells that during the time of the communist 
governing the governments of the East European block countries allowed 
little talk of human rights. I imagine that the apartheid regime in South 

20 Personal communication, January 31, 2011, from David McMillan. 

21 Ibid. 
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Africa opposed talk of human rights. During the U. S. struggle for civil 
rights, I would sometimes hear people who opposed the Civil Rights 
Movement object to human rights because they said we need duties, not 
only rights. They were defending an authoritarian regime that was denying 
the human rights of citizens, and of blacks. We were focusing on the 
human rights of those deprived of their rights by racism, segregation, and 
discrimination. Human rights are duties to care for justice for those whose 
rights are being undermined. Are you on the side of the privileged who 
want to deny the human rights of the oppressed, or with Overton on the 
side of those whose human rights are being violated? 

The George W. Bush administration justified torture, violating the 
human rights of the Geneva Accords, by claiming torture was needed for 
national security. But torture and war so anger people that they increase the 
numbers of recruits to terrorism. The official report of the United States 
Department of State on international terrorism shows the astounding 
increase in terrorist incidents since the Iraq War and the torture of 
prisoners: 

• 208 terrorist attacks caused 625 deaths in 2003, the year the Iraq War 
began; 

• 3,168 attacks caused 1,907 deaths in 2004; 

• 11,111 attacks caused 14,602 deaths in 2005; 

• 14,500 attacks caused 20,745 deaths in 2006; 

• 14,506 attacks caused 22,508 deaths in 2007; 

• 11,770 attacks caused 15,765 deaths in 2008. 

Former Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld mused that more terrorists 
were being recruited than the United States was killing or capturing. The 
agreed assessment by the 16 U.S. intelligence agencies in 2006 said U.S. 
actions against Arab Muslims increased anger and increased terrorist 
incidents and training for terrorism. Torture works: it works to cause 
widespread anger and to create increasing numbers of terrorists. Prodding 
governments to spread human rights works so much more effectively. 

How Have Human Rights Functioned? 

Human rights have now functioned since 1945: 

— to achieve self-government for the former colonies in Africa and 
elsewhere; 

— to achieve civil rights for blacks in the United States; 
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— to change Latin American countries from military and elite rule to 
democracies; 

— to give the Helsinki Accords substance that helped end the Iron 
Curtain peacefully; 

— to change many European countries East and west to democracies; 

— to do the same for South Korea and Indonesia; 

— to get more religious liberty for Baptist minorities in many countries; 

— to end apartheid in South Africa; 

— and to reduce the number of wars and the number of people killed in 
wars dramatically. 

In each of these struggles there were defenders of the unjust status 
quo who spoke against human rights, saying duties come first. I have 
spoken with some passion on this issue. I am a German American who 
cares deeply about the violation of the human rights of Jews and others in 
the Holocaust, who participated actively in the U.S. civil rights movement, 
whose father worked to establish the U.N. Trusteeship Council to get self- 
determination for former colonies, who was there in East Germany during 
its revolution of the candles, and who is a member of Evangelicals for 
Human Rights and against torture. This is not for me just an interesting 
intellectual issue. I urge you to be on the side of the Baptist Richard 
Overton and the minority groups who need human rights so their voices 
will be heard, and not on the side of the ideological defenders of 
individualistic “my rights” for the privileged. 

We are in serious struggle in the United States against individualistic 
laissez-faire and selfish ideology, and militaristic and unilateralist ideology, 
and some under-the-table racism, all of which pull people away from the 
gospel. As John Howard writes in Priestly Kingdom and in For the 
Nations, we need the help of a tactical alliance with some tradition in 
American culture that can help pull people toward the common good. What 
in our tradition can serve? The right to life and the basic needs of life, the 
right to religious liberty, and the right to human dignity in participation in 
community are deep in our tradition. Human rights have become the lingua 
franca almost worldwide. If you want to attack and undermine that 
tradition, be careful you do not fall into the traditions that have served the 
cause of the privileged and the powerful that oppress. And be careful that 
you help people name and identify with a significantly better tradition in 
your culture. 
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Solid Ground V: Incarnational Discipleship and 
Recovery of a Historically Realistic Jesus 1 

The Incarnational Discipleship Tradition that Gave Birth 

to Democracy 

Glen Stassen 

Charles Taylor is a very important philosopher and a Catholic who has 
published A Secular Age. 2 He knows that democracy and human rights 
originated in the English free-church Puritan movement against Platonic 
hierarchy in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. It was a 
movement based on Christian faith. But the following century, the 
Enlightenment-based reaction against church-state collusion argued for 
democracy for secular reasons. Democracy began as a Puritan movement, 
based on biblical understandings of covenant justice. But then it also 
became a secular movement in reaction against the Anglican Church 
supporting a king who opposed democracy in what is called The 
Restoration in 1660. 

Civil War began in England in 1642, and in 1646 Cromwell won and 
democratic rule began. However, the Restoration of 1660 restored the 
monarchy and a state church, and the Great Rejection of Puritan pastors 
from their parish charges came two years later. The Glorious Revolution in 
1688 brought the establishment of the Anglican Church in league with the 
government - a monarchy combined with a parliament. Small groups of 
disestablished Dissenting churches including Baptists continued 
independently. 

Enlightenment secularism arose in the eighteenth century for several 
reasons: (1) reaction against clerical authoritarianism and against what 
Taylor calls “the rage for order” by many Puritans; (2) the search for civil 
consensus, which Enlightenment thinkers thought they could achieve based 
on reason rather than based on church teachings, since the churches 


1 These texts form the basis of the Nordenhaug Lectures delivered at the International Baptist Theological 
Seminary (IBTS) in Prague in November 2011. A greatly expanded version has since been published as 
Glen Harold Stassen, A Thicker Jesus: Incarnational Discipleship in a Secular Age (Louisville, 
Kentucky, USA: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012). 

2 Charles Taylor, A Secular Age (The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2007) 
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differed with each other; (3) reaction against the violence of wars of 
religion, especially on the continent but threatening in England. 3 

I want to show that England came close, perhaps halfway, to a 
solution for these three problems by combining Puritan sovereignty of God 
through all of life with free-church advocacy of following Jesus. This 
combination would mean (1) religious liberty based on teaching and 
persuasion rather than coercion: “Let the wheat and the weeds grow 
together” (Mt 13:24-30); (2) policy developed by free discussion and 
mutual respect within constitutional limits; (3) the end of wars of religion, 
since all would have religious liberty. As Taylor says, “The first Puritan 
churches formed around the idea of a ‘Covenant,’” and this gradually 
transmutes social imaginaries to form the sense of society as based in 
constitutions, natural law, and human rights. 4 

I will call a string of historical witnesses - one at a time, because it is 
helpful to get a sense of where each is coming from. I have four objectives: 
(1) to demonstrate that there is such a tradition of incamational 
discipleship, (2) to identify some of its key ethical ingredients, (3) to ask 
whether this tradition’s kind of liberty with covenant responsibility helps 
avoid a reactionary kind of secularism, and (4) to see some particular 
Christian contributions to the democratic strand of American identity 
(without the idolatrous claim that American identity equals Christianity). 

Michael Walzer on the Puritan Revolution 

We begin with Jewish political philosopher Michael Walzer’s study The 
Revolution of the Saints. 5 In an intriguing way, Walzer also raises the 
question of combining the Reformed emphasis on the sovereignty of God 
with the free-church emphasis on following Jesus. Furthermore, he comes 
at the question as a political scientist who is Jewish, so his affirming the 
importance of Reformed Christianity and congregational life is striking. 

Walzer was intrigued by the historical importance of Puritanism for 
the origin of democracy, as well as for radical political change. He was 
well aware of many scholars’ biases against what Charles Taylor calls 
Puritanism’s “rage for order” and its authoritarianism. Walzer argues that 
the Puritans’ main contribution was their formation of “saints” - 
disciplined Christians committed to work for God’s purposes in their own 
lives as well as in society. “The saint’s personality was his own most 
radical innovation. . . . The saints saw themselves as divine instruments and 


3 Taylor, Secular Age, chapter 10. 

4 Ibid., p. 196 and p. 207. 

5 Michael Walzer, The Revolution of the Saints: A Study in the Origins of Radical Politics (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1965). 
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theirs was the politics of wreckers, architects, and builders - hard at work 
upon the political world. . . . The saints were responsible for their world - 
as medieval men were not - and responsible above all for its continual 
reformation. . . . Discipline and not liberty lies at the heart of Puritanism.” 6 

This ethical integration reflects the Puritan theme of the sovereignty 
of God through all of life, both personal and political. The Puritans 
followed Thomas Aquinas in rejecting the organic analogy of the state that 
requires us to obey what the head directs. Instead, the state is like a ship. 
The pilot’s duty is to see that the ship reaches its telos, its destination - 
peace, justice, and cooperation between churches and commonwealth. If 
the ship’s captain fails this duty, then we need to replace the captain with 
another pilot. 7 

People join in seeking a new order and a personal discipline “by 
subscribing to a covenant which testifies to their faith. Their new 
commitment is formal ... it requires that they abandon older loyalties. . . . 
This commitment is voluntary, based upon an act of the will.” This 
“produces a new kind of politics . . . that is purposive, programmatic, and 
progressive in the sense that it continually approaches or seeks to approach 
its goals.” It is disciplined, methodical, and systematic - to transform their 
own character, and to transform the disorderly civil society so that it is 
more obedient to the will of God. 8 

Walzer concludes that in order for the liberalism of Locke and the 
Enlightenment to work, it requires character formation, voluntary 
subjection and self-control, which Puritanism provided. But liberalism 
lacked the realism about sin that the Puritans had. It was too optimistic 
about human nature. “The Puritans knew about human sinfulness and 
Locke did not need to know” because Locke’s society could assume the 
commitment to character and to working for justice that people got from 
Puritanism. Liberalism failed to develop the character in succeeding 
generations that it had inherited from Puritanism and that it needed to make 
its society work. 9 

Liberalism rejected Puritanism because it was repressive, demanding 
overly strict discipline, out of fear of disorder. Walzer is raising the 
question Charles Taylor raises - of secularism as revolt against “the rage 
for order” that authoritarian versions of Christianity provoke. The peak 
came “in Calvinist societies, and was at its most marked among the 


6 Ibid., pp.3, 12-13, and 147 (italics in the original); on the right and obligation of participation, cf. p. 18 
and p.28. 

7 Ibid., p. 177 and p.180. 

8 Ibid., pp.317-8. 

9 Ibid., p.302 (italics in the original.) 
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Puritans of late sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England and America,” 
focused not so much on sexual repression as on attempts to reorder whole 
societies. This then led to the secular Enlightenment reaction against 
Puritanism. 10 

Yet Puritanism had an antidote against the coercion of forced 
repression. It was the free- church tradition. A person could join a 
congregation freely, or leave to find a more compatible congregation. 
Walzer gives us a clue: “Congregational life was surely a training for self- 
government and democratic participation.” Congregations had a practice of 
mutual “watchfulness.” Fellow church members encouraged and 
admonished each other in living the life of obedience to God’s will and 
battle against sin. And they engaged in democratic discussion to decide 
together what discipline would be faithful to Jesus as Lord. “The radically 
democratic Levellers probably had their beginning in the Puritan 
congregations, in the debates” and discussions in the churches. 11 Each free 
churches elected thier own ministers democratically. 

Walzer paid attention only to Presbyterian and Congregationalist 
churches and not to Baptist churches, because the Presbyterian churches 
had more power and so, he thought, were more important for the rise of 
democracy. 12 This omits the Baptists, as well as the Quakers and the 
Anabaptists, who together were the originators of the widespread 
movement of the many different free-church or believers’-church 
denominations. Their theology and ethics are analyzed and advocated by 
James McClendon’s trilogy of Ethics, Doctrine, and Witness . 13 It was the 
Baptists and Anabaptists who baptized believers into Christ at an age when 
they could decide for themselves, and when that Christ-centered experience 
of being baptized into a life in Christ would be intensely remembered and 
formative. Accordingly, their confessions were more Christ-centered than 
the confessions of other Puritans. 

The Baptists had committed themselves to following Jesus. They 
insisted that the way Jesus made disciples was by teaching and persuasion, 
not by coercion. Coerced faith is not Christian faith. Furthermore, Jesus 
taught that we should let the wheat and the weeds grow together, and not 
forcefully uproot the weeds (Mt 13:24-30). So they struggled mightily 
against religious persecution and for religious liberty. They insisted that the 
government has no competence in religion, and when it seeks to enforce 


'“Taylor, Secular Age, p.106; cf. pp. 81, 87, 104-7, 156, 242-3, 305. 
n Ibid., p. 301. 

12 Walzer, Revolution of the Saints, pp. vii-viii and 21. 

13 James Wm. McClendon Jr., Systematic Theology (Nashville: Abingdon, 2002, 1994, and 2000, 
respectively; volume 1, Ethics is in its second edition; hence the date is 2002). 
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religion it creates wars of religion, and creates hypocrites who claim a 
belief they do not actually hold. 14 

One theme of incamational discipleship is the sovereignty of God 
through all of life. This requires Christian responsibility in all of life and 
thus contributes democracy to society. Following a thicker Jesus rules out 
coercion and so contributes religious liberty. When we get religious liberty 
we no longer need to react against religious domination. This removes a 
major cause of secularism. The numbers of Baptists and free churches grew 
steadily, and they thrived in the Thirteen Colonies of America. Their 
advocacy of the right to religious liberty and independence of churches 
from the state won in the United States. Judged by their political power in 
the early seventeenth century, they were less important, as Walzer says. 
Judged by their influence on the kind of democracy that emerged from 
Puritanism, however, they were enormously important. It was their 
advocacy of religious liberty and of independence of churches from the 
state that became the First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 15 

We especially see the importance of their solution when we ask 
about causes for secularism. Where religious liberty spread, there was less 
need to react against state-imposed religion or church-imposed rage for 
order, since an angry member could join a different church. As Taylor 
comments: “The great enigma of secularization theory remains the United 
States. Why does this society so flagrantly stand out from other Atlantic 
countries?” 16 

fiad England adopted religious liberty and independence of churches 
from the state when free churches advocated them in the seventeenth 
century, it could have decreased the resentment that caused secularism. 
Because the Anglican Church was established and financed by the 
government, it drew anti-clerical resentment. But because Dissenting 
churches expressed that resentment in the name of the gospel and their 
churches, the secularism was less than in countries, where one church 
dominated and dissenting church leaders like Jan Hus or John Calvin were 
either executed or had to flee to another country. The secularism is still less 
in the United States, where free churches existed from the start, led by such 
as Roger Williams and William Penn, and where free churches soon won 
the debate and governmental establishment of a church was prohibited by 
the First Amendment to the Constitution. The free churches, with their 
advocacy of Jesus’ way of making disciples by teaching and persuasion, 


14 Glen Stassen, “Revisioning Baptist Identity by Naming Our Origin and Character Rightly,” Baptist 
History and Heritage 33:2 (1998), pp. 34-54. 

15 William Lee Miller, The First Liberty: Religion and the American Republic (New York: Paragon, 
1985). 

ls Taylor, Secular Age, p.425. 
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not by coercion, and their letting the heretical weeds grow along with the 
orthodox wheat, showed the way to reduce resentment-based secular 
reaction. 

Richard Overton’s Development of the Human Rights of 
Liberty, Justice, and Dignity in Community 

Walzer mentioned the Levellers as pioneers of democracy. Their most 
articulate leader was Richard Overton, a Baptist. He strongly advocated the 
human right of religious liberty, on the biblical basis of following Jesus. 
His biblical study and his experience of religious persecution led him to 
extend the right to religious liberty step by step until in 1646 he published 
the first comprehensive doctrine of human rights. 17 

It is remarkable how Overton’s initial three sets of rights, which I 
reviewed in the earlier lecture, have echoed through teachings of human 
rights by most church teachings to this day. Democracy alone, without 
human rights, could be the rule of the majority, domineering the minorities. 
The United States has a constitutional democracy, with a Bill of Rights 
defending minorities. 

In our experience today, human rights come not only from the 
Puritans or the Enlightenment, but from twentieth-century revulsion against 
gross violations of human rights by the Third Reich, by Stalin’s 
dictatorship, by colonialism and patriarchalism; and from the Civil Rights 
movement. Fascists, communists, colonialists, segregationists, and 
advocates of apartheid opposed human rights. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, the 
Helsinki Accords, the struggle of colonies against colonialism, the civil 
rights movement, and the opponents of apartheid advocated human rights. 
Which side do we want to be on? 

Nicholas Wolterstorff begins his advocacy of human rights by 
describing how actual engagement in the struggle of oppressed people in 
South Africa and Palestine woke him up. 18 I have a similar witness of 


17 Richard Tuck, Natural Rights Theories: Their Origin and Development (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University, 1981), pp. 147-50; William Haller, Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 1638-1647, 
vol. 1 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1933), p.lll; Glen Stassen, “The Christian Origin of 
Human Rights,” in Glen Stassen, Just Peacemaking: Transforming Initiatives for Justice and Peace 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1992), pp. 137-63; Michael Westmoreland White, “Setting the 
Record Straight: Christian Faith, Human Rights, and the Enlightenment,” Annual of the Society of 
Christian Ethics (1995), pp.75-96. Nicholas Wolterstorff, Justice: Rights and Wrongs (Princeton and 
Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2008), ch. 2, traces the concept of natural rights to the medieval 
decretists in the twelfth century, and then back to John Chrysostom, and behind him, to biblical teachings. 
I am writing of the first comprehensive doctrine of human rights. We are both saying human rights 
preceded the Enlightenment and developed on biblical and faithful Christian grounds. Our arguments 
work in tandem. 

18 Wolterstorff, Justice , pp.vii-ix. 
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engagement in workcamps in Philadelphia slums, and then in the Civil 
Rights Movement in North Carolina and Kentucky, and in The Revolution 
of the Candles in East Germany. All this brought home to me the 
importance of a tradition of human rights that gives voice to the oppressed. 

I ask ethicists who oppose human rights whether they have engaged 
in the struggle. If they oppose human rights that direct our attention to the 
relatively powerless whose human rights are being violated by the 
powerful, what plumblines of justice do they advocate, supported by a 
strong enough tradition, to guard against concentrations of power that 
victimize the weak? Or are they unintentionally defending a privileged 
status quo that deprives others less privileged? 

Many different traditions support human rights worldwide, and each 
tradition gives them a somewhat different meaning. Taylor shows that 
reducing democracy and human rights only to an Enlightenment tradition 
has a secularist influence. I urge respect for the free-church Puritan 
tradition that developed the first comprehensive understanding of human 
rights, based on a covenant with God who created all in God’s image, and 
who obligates us to community responsibility to defend others against 
violations of their human rights. 19 And I urge respecting other traditions 
with their particular sources for human rights. 

This is the point: to enable politics in our diverse nations to produce 
better justice, we deeply need a tradition and a narrative that many people 
can see as important for a national identity. It needs to be able to connect 
with a faith base so it is not merely secular and disconnected from what 
many faithful believers care about. And it needs to be able to persuade in 
civic discussion so persons of diverse faiths and no faith can affirm it. In 
other words, it needs to be bilingual or multilingual, to work in making the 
tactical alliances that John Yoder rightly says we need. Before rejecting 
this strong tradition of human rights, a detractor should be sure you have a 
more tradition-supported strong alternative. 


19 See, for example, David Hollenbach, Claims in Conflict: Retrieving and Renewing the Catholic Human 
Rights Tradition (New York: Paulist, 1979); Wolfgang Huber and Heinz Eduard Todt, Menschenrechte. 
Perspektiven einer menschlichen Welt (Stuttgart, Kreuz-Verlag, 1977); Christopher Marshall, Crowned 
with Glory and Honor: Human Rights in the Biblical Tradition (Telford, PA: Pandora, 2001); Allen O. 
Miller, ed., A Christian Declaration on Human Rights (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977); Esther D. Reed, 
The Ethics of Human Rights: Contested Doctrinal and Moral Issues (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 
2007); Abdulaziz Sachedina, The Islamic Roots of Democratic Pluralism (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2001); Max L. Stackhouse, Creeds, Society, and Human Rights: A Study in Three Cultures (Grand 
Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 1984); Arlene Swidler, ed., Human Rights in Religious Traditions (New York: 
Pilgrim, 1982); Johan D. van der Vyver and John Witte, Jr., eds.. Religious Human Rights in Global 
Perspective: Legal Perspectives (The Hague, Netherlands: Kluwer Law International, 1996); 
Westmoreland-White, “Setting the Record Straight”; Wolterstorff, Justice. 
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John Howard Yoder and Ernst Troeltsch Together in Favor of 
Tactical Alliances 

John Howard Yoder, the leading Mennonite theological ethicist, and Ernst 
Troeltsch, the influential Lutheran philosopher who struggled with 
historical relativism, have very different theologies and are hardly likely 
allies. But they both recognized the creative alliance between free-church 
Puritanism and democracy. 

In his essay “Christian Case for Democracy,” 20 Yoder begins with 
Jesus’ realism in Luke 22:25-26: “The rulers of the nations lord it over 
them. Those who exercise authority let themselves be called benefactors. 
But it shall not be so among you; you shall be servants because I am a 
servant.” Jesus realistically names the domination that governments 
exercise. We need a form of government that builds in checks and balances 
against domination by concentrations of power. “Of all the forms of 
oligarchy, democracy is the least oppressive, since it provides the strongest 
language of justification and therefore of critique which the subjects may 
use to mitigate its oppressiveness.” But it isn’t justice; it only mitigates the 
injustice. 

Yoder also argues for democracy and for religious liberty on the 
basis of 1 Corinthians 14:26-33. Here we see the respectful discussion in 
Christian congregations, with every member being encouraged to 
contribute, and with the others weighing the various inputs and seeking an 
agreement - which Michael Walzer also advocated. This is “a theologically 
necessary vesting of the right of dissent.” Democracy is based in respect for 
the dignity of the minority, the dissenter, the adversary. This is different 
from the Enlightenment’s idea that the majority is the voice of God. It has 
more realism about the drive to dominate, and it builds in Constitutional 
defenses of minority rights. “Lrom this base, elements of the Enlightenment 
critique of authoritarianism can be recovered, accountably, because they 
can be authenticated as transpositions of original Christian testimony.” 21 

Yoder also says we can use rulers’ claims to legitimacy and 
beneficence for our critical and constructive communication. We can press 
them to do what they claim to do. “I object only to the way in which in the 
Constantinian tradition these ways of reasoning were used to set Jesus 
aside.” 22 Elsewhere, Yoder writes: 

A soft pluralism, when consistent, provides the most livable cultural space for Jews 

and Anabaptists, as well as for Jehovah’s Witnesses and followers of Rev. Moon. As 


20 In John Howard Yoder, The Priestly Kingdom: Social Ethics as Gospel (Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1984), ch. 9. The following quotations and comments come from pp. 158-60, 166-68 

21 Ibid., p.168. 

22 Ibid., p. 160. 
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a civil arrangement, pluralism is better than any of the hitherto known alternatives. 
As an ecclesiastical arrangement, it is better than the monarchical episcopate. As a 
marketplace of ideas, it is better than a politically correct campus or a media empire 
homogenized by salesmanship. For such reasons, Stanley Hauerwas’s 
characterization of English-speaking justice as a set of “bad ideas” (1991) strikes me 
as too simple. 23 


Three Church Historians: James H. Nichols, David Weir, and 
James Bradley 

Church historian James Hastings Nichols wrote Democracy and the 
Churches 24 as if he were writing to support our three themes of 
incamational discipleship. He says that Puritan Protestantism historically 
represents “a fusion of Calvinism, Spiritualism, and the Baptist sect 
movement” - that is, the sovereignty of God through all of life, the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, and living in Christ. He also says it may be 
called “‘neo-Calvinism’ in contrast to the aristocratic and authoritarian 
Calvinism of the sixteenth century.” 25 Max Stackhouse writes similarly of 
free-church Calvinism that is more Christ-centered and supports democracy 
with human rights by distinction from the authoritarian type of Calvinism. 26 

Nichols quotes Catholic historian Christopher Dawson: “In England 
the pure Calvinist tradition was united with that of the Anabaptist and 
independent sects to produce a new movement which was political as well 
as religious and which marks the first appearance of genuine democracy in 
the modern world.” 27 

Nichols says the most important point is the Reformed contribution 
to constitutionalism, with its limitations on absolutism. 28 Accordingly I 
propose to speak of “constitutional democracy,” to distinguish it from 
liberal democracy of the sort that Hauerwas criticizes. Constitutional 
democracy includes checks and balances against concentrations of power, 
and defense of minority rights. 

Nichols sees the importance of the 1640s in England as the origin of 
democracy for us: 

With the Puritan Revolution of the middle generation of the seventeenth century we 
reach the critical epoch. . . . Here was forged that new pattern of forces and 
orientations within which the developments of the last three hundred years have 
been relatively superficial readjustments. . . . While American historians . . . have 


23 John Howard Yoder, “Meaning after Babble: With Jeffrey Stout beyond Relativism,” Journal of 
Religious Ethics 24:1 (1996): p. 135. 

24 James H. Nichols, Democracy and the Churches (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1951). 

25 Nichols, Democracy and the Churches, p.10. 

26 Stackhouse, Creeds, Society, and Human Rights, pp. 56-8. 

27 Nichols, Democracy and the Churches, p. 29. 

28 Ibid., p. 19. 
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been prone to treat the era of the American Revolution and Constitution as a 
comparable creative age, it palpably was neither creative nor revolutionary in 
fundamentals. Analysis of the deeper issues of Anglo-American culture forces one 
all the way back to the 1640s and 1650s, and to a perspective that sees the interplay 
and unity of Britain and its American colonies. ... 29 

Nichols identifies three distinctive themes in left-wing Puritans: 30 

1. “The church as ‘gathered’ by a ‘covenant.’ This was the ‘Anabaptist’ 

feature which the Puritan Independents had taken over. . . and 
superimposed upon their Calvinist churchmanship. ... To the 
gathered church could belong only those mature believers who were 
able to make a public statement of their religious experience and were 
willing to undertake exacting religious requirements in a 
‘covenant’. . . Church life was, in fact, democratic.” 

2. “The continuing role of the Holy Spirit in illuminating the mind of the 

Church....The Puritan movement ... now developed Calvin’s 
argument [that understanding the Scriptures required the gift of the 
Holy Spirit] extensively, and lived in a very vivid apprehension of the 
presence and guidance of the Spirit. . . . The corresponding analogy to 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the fellowship is the democratic 
principle of government by discussion. Democracy means entering 
into discussion, and the submission of diverse views to mutual 
criticism, with the intention of discovering something new.” The 
Puritans kept daily diaries, recording their struggles to follow God’s 
path, and repenting for their straying from that path. Puritans sensed 
that God’s word could become present in the printed Bibles held in 
their own hands; that the Holy Spirit was present in their daily lives; 
that they were living in God’s presence. 

3. The Levellers and Roger Williams advocated the independence of the 

civil authority from all theocratic domination by an established 
church, and the religious liberty and independence of churches from 
the state. 

Church historian David Weir has examined all available church 
covenants and civic compacts, patents, or constitutions in early New 
England. He concludes that both separating and non-separating Puritan 
churches regularly developed a church covenant, because they had been 
actively discussing and debating what they stood for, in their own practice 
of democracy in the churches. The settlements, towns, and states, however, 
lacked models for founding themselves, so they adapted the well-known 
practice of church covenanting to legitimize themselves. The constitutional 


29 Ibid., 23-24. 

20 Ibid., pp. 32-4 
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emphasis in American democracy has its roots in the covenanting practices 
of churches. 31 

Weir also draws from Champlin Burrage’s study of Anabaptists and 
Baptists, The Church Covenant Idea: Its Origins and Its Development. 
“According to Burrage, the turning point in the use of covenants in the 
Anglo-American world is the year 1640, toward the beginning of the 
English Revolution and Civil War, when various groups were beginning to 
leave the established Church of England and form their own church out of 
frustration and disgust with Archbishop Laud and King Charles I.” They 
concluded that “the congregational form of church government was the 
form taught by Christ and the Apostles.” Baptist and Congregational 
churches continued the practice of church covenants into the following 
centuries and into the rest of the United States. They made clear that Jesus 
Christ is the Lord and is “our Head.” Neither the king nor a bishop nor 
Canterbury is the head of the church. 32 

Church historian James Bradley shows that the tradition extends 
beyond the seventeenth century, but I do not have space to report on details 
of his research here. 33 He shows that separation of church and state by these 
Dissenters and their Baptist predecessors like Overton means independence 
of churches from the state, not silencing the voices of churches on ethical 
matters with civic implications. When churches were under the authority of 
the state, and ministers owed their positions and salaries to officials of the 
government, they were muzzled. Criticizing state authorities or policies 
meant ministers would lose their positions and laypersons would be jailed. 

When churches opted out of that system and paid their pastors 
themselves, they were freed to teach what they understood the gospel to 
mandate, including when it disagreed with the government. Separation 
removed their muzzles. And they did speak out for civil liberties, fair taxes 
that were not biased against the working class, democratic elections, and 
other human rights. What they were championing was not muzzling 
churches so they could not speak; it was freeing them to speak on gospel 
ethics where they disagreed with the establishment. They were 
championing independence of churches from the state. The question is not 
whether we can speak political ethics based on our faith; the question is 


31 David A. Weir, Early New England: A Covenanted Society (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2005), p. 
221 . 

32 Ibid., pp. 146-47, 151. 

33 James E. Bradley, Religion, Revolution, and English Radicalism: Non-conformity in Eighteenth- 
Century Politics and Society (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), pp. 134-5; cf. also pp. 127, 
129, 132. See also Bradley’s “Religious Origins of Radical Politics in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
1662-1800,” in Religion and Politics in Enlightenment Europe, ed. James E. Bradley and Dale K. Van 
Kley (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2001), pp. 187-253. 
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whether what we speak is faithful to Jesus Christ or to some deceitful 
ideology. 
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Solid Ground VI: Incarnational Discipleship and 
Recovery of a Historically Realistic Jesus 1 2 

An Incarnational Theory of the Cross as Compassion, 
Confrontation, and Deliverance 

Glen Stassen 

When I was teaching a section of twenty freshmen at Berea College, we 
had just read a chapter discussing the crucifixion. The students were 
Christian. They knew I was Christian. I was chair of the deacons at Berea 
Baptist church. So they were not shy about expressing their Christian faith. 
I asked them, “How did Jesus’ death do something about our sin?” Long 
silence. Finally, one of the most thoughtful and articulate students, said, 
“Well, you know, Jesus died for our sins.” I replied, “Yes, I know. But 
“/icw did Jesus’ death do something about our sins?” Silence. No answer 
ever came. Not one of these bright Christian college students could give 
any explanation of how Jesus’ death did something for our sins, even a bad 
explanation. 

I believe many Christians lack an understanding of the meaning of 
the cross that they feel is adequate. I want to suggest a new, additional 
angle on the meaning of the cross. I call it an incarnational understanding 
of the cross. I hope it can make sense as at least a supplement to other 
understandings. It will be based on what the cross means in the Gospel of 
Mark. The Gospels of Matthew and Luke affirm what Mark wrote. If I am 
right about what Mark is saying about the meaning of the cross, then it is 
gospel; it is far more than a supplement. In fact, it is the basic message that 
was preached in Riverview Baptist Church in West St. Paul, Minnesota 
when I was converted to accept Jesus as my Lord and Savior. It is for me 
much more than a supplement. It is the core of my faith. But I accept that 
others may respond to the gospel with different emphases. 

The problem with leading theories of the meaning of the cross is that 
they create a framework of interpretation based on some later cultural 
understanding rather than out of the biblical framework already in the 
Gospels.” This is what both N. T. Wright and James William McClendon 


1 These texts form the basis of the Nordenhaug Lectures delivered at the International Baptist Theological 
Seminary (IBTS) in Prague in November 2011. A greatly expanded version has since been published as 
Glen Harold Stassen, A Thicker Jesus: Incarnational Discipleship in a Secular Age (Louisville, 
Kentucky, USA: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012). 

2 N. T. Wright, “The Cross and the Caricatures: A Response to Robert Jenson, Jeffrey John, and a New 
Volume Entitled Pierced for Our Transgressions unpublished manuscript. James Wm. McClendon Jr., 
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have said. For example, the theory that God cannot forgive sin unless 
Jesus’ death pays God for God’s honor is based on a medieval feudalistic 
understanding of honor. 

Some theories isolate the cross from Jesus’ teachings and life. The 
result is cheap grace. People believe their sins are atoned for, but they do 
not connect this with Jesus’ way of life. Incamational discipleship grounds 
theological ethics in thick scriptural understanding of the incarnate Jesus in 
the Gospels. It understands Jesus in the prophetic tradition of the Old 
Testament, and especially the prophet Isaiah. So it does not tear the cross 
out of its context in Jesus’ teachings and life. It insists that the real 
character of God is truly revealed in Jesus; so it does not split God’s 
character from Jesus’ love. And it calls for repentance from reducing God 
to any of our theories, including the one I am about to suggest. 

I call this an incamational understanding of the cross , for three 
reasons: 1) Because it pays attention to what the incarnate Jesus does and 
teaches. 2) Because the central theme is that Jesus enters incarnationally 
into the midst of the lives of others. JJe passes through the walls of shame 
that people hide behind and those separate them from God, and enters into 
their lives. 3) Jesus is the Son of God. He is the expression of the Holy 
Spirit. He is God incarnate, in a human Jews from Galilee. 

When we encounter the human Jesus, we are also encountering God, 
because God, God’s Holy Spirit, is fully present in what the human Jesus 
does. Jesus is the Son of God. Our sin and alienation are alienation from 
God , as well as from God’s creatures - other humans and the creation 
itself. To be redeemed, we need God, Godself, to enter into the midst of our 
alienated lives, thereby overcoming our defensive alienation. This is what 
God does in Jesus Christ. God is in Christ, reconciling us and the world to 
Godself. 

The incarnation is not merely about a general truth, or only about a 
subjective experience. It is about God doing something new in Jesus Christ. 
In Jesus Christ, we are confronted by God, who enters into our place of 
evasion, our place of distrust and deception, our place of shame, and our 
practice of domination with power and evasion of responsibility. God takes 
us with our sin into community. By this invasive work, God transforms us 
in Christ. The cross is God’s demonstration of the injustice of 
authoritarians who crucify, disciples who betray and deny, and the 
shameful who evade and hide. It is God’s taking all of us into God’s 
compassion and deliverance, and inviting us into community with faith. 


Doctrine: Systematic Theology. Volume II (Nashville: Abingdon, 1994), chapter 5. McClendon analyzes 
the leading historical theories of the cross insightfully. 
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Mark’s Gospel as Entering into Presence with Compassion and 
Confrontation 

“Son of God” is the key to who Jesus is throughout the Gospel of Mark. 3 
Mark begins by announcing the beginning of “the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God.” Immediately Mark places both John the Baptist and Jesus 
in the context of the announcement of the good news that the reign of God 
is at hand, as the prophet Isaiah had prophesied, and that God’s Spirit is 
acting in Jesus, declaring - in the words of Isaiah and Malachi - that Jesus 
is God’s Son. 4 Then John is arrested. 

Without delay in verse 21 of the first chapter of Mark’s Gospel, 
Jesus is teaching with authority and healing with compassion in Galilee. 
His ministry around Capernaum involves nine episodes of healing and 
teaching. It ends with the Pharisees and the Herodians conspiring together 
to destroy Jesus (3:6), and an investigating party of scribes coming from 
Jerusalem and accusing him of being in league with Satan (3:20-30). He 
answers that his actions are empowered by God’s Holy Spirit. 

In three ways this tour around Capernaum is already explaining 
Jesus’ arrest and crucifixion - John the Baptist is arrested and we know he 
will be beheaded, the Pharisees and Herodians are conspiring to get Jesus 
destroyed, and the political-religious hierarchy in Jerusalem has already 
sent their accusers. And in three ways it is already explaining Jesus’ 
motivation in later heading toward Jerusalem and his crucifixion - he is 
proclaiming the reign of God that Isaiah promised, the Holy Spirit is in 
what he is doing, and he is acting with compassion for those who need 
deliverance. Mark is explaining the cross by pointing to this compassion. 

The Capernaum section (1:21-3:12) begins, literally translated, 
“and they enter into Capernaum.” The theme of entering into reverberates 
throughout the section in significant ways. God - in God’s Spirit, in God’s 
Son, in Jesus - is entering into the lives of people in dramatic ways - 
especially those who have been closed out by the domination system. In 
Greek, the verb erchomai (to enter in, to come into presence, to be present) 
appears eleven times in this section. (In the Gospel of John, this verb is 
used to point to the incarnation - God comes to the earth in Jesus, God 
enters into our midst in Jesus.) Additionally, in these two chapters in 
Capernaum, the same verb with a prefix like pros (towards), eis (in), ex 
(out), and ap (away) occurs eighteen more times, for a total of twenty-nine 

3 Mark progressively unveils Jesus’ identity as the Son of God; this is the focus of Mark’s Christology. 
Craig Evans, Mark 8:27-16:20 (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 2001), pp. lxxi-lxxii. “It is the title ‘Son of 
God’ . . . which most scholars agree is the most important title for Jesus.” W. R. Telford, The Theology of 
the Gospel of Mark (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), p. 38. 

4 For insightful discussion of the significance of Mark’s beginning, see Rikki Watts, Isaiah’s New Exodus 
in Mark (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2000), chapters 3 and 4. 
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occurrences of forms of the verb erchomai. Mark is showing us Jesus 
entering into the lives of people who need healing and forgiveness, with 
compassion. 

The opening verse (1:21) announces the theme, but with a different 
verb that also means to enter into ( eisporeuomai ). We see the theme in the 
first episode, in verse 24, “have you come to destroy us? I know who you 
are, the Holy One of God.” In the second episode, Jesus enters into the 
house of Simon and Andrew. There he heals Simon’s mother-in-law by 
coming to her and taking her by the hand and lifting her up. (Taking her by 
the hand and lifting her up, touching her firmly, compassionately, is a 
dramatic form of entering into the midst of her situation with its illness.) In 
the third episode they bring the sick to him (another verb indicating their 
coming into his presence), and he heals them. In the fourth scene, a leper 
comes to him begging, falls on his knees before him, and says. “If you 
choose, you can make me clean.” Jesus is filled with compassion (1:41). 

Later in the Gospel, Jesus is moved with compassion at people’s 
hunger and their need of healing (6:34; 8:2; 9:22; 10:47-48; cf. 5:19). 
“Compassion” occurs twelve times in the Gospels, but less frequently in 
other parts of the New Testament. It seems to be a special theme of Jesus’. 
It comes from the word for “womb,” and means a gut feeling of empathy 
and identification with someone in need. It is like God hearing the cries of 
the slaves in Egypt, seeing their need, and coming to be present to deliver 
them. 3 * 5 It is also a theme emphasized by the prophet Isaiah (13:18; 14:1; 
27:11; 30:18; 43:4; 49:10, 13, 15; 54:7, 8, 10; 55:7; 60:10; 63:7, 15); I 
emphasize how closely Jesus interacted with Isaiah. 6 7 Jesus taught that God 
is the Compassionate One who comes to be present to us and delivers us, 
just as Isaiah did. Jesus enters into the midst of the lives of people with 
compassion despite the wrath of the powers and authorities against his 
actions; that is why he will be crucified. 

Jesus touches the leper, just as he had taken the sick woman by the 
hand. This is a dramatic entry into the leper’s life of exclusion and a 
welcoming of him into physical community. Touching a leper was 
supposed to make Jesus unclean and an outcast. Instead, by touching the 
leper, Jesus makes him clean and a member of the community. Jesus 
repeatedly acts to heal the shame of outcasts and make them members of 

n 

the community. 


3 The prophet Isaiah strongly emphasized the Exodus, and the Gospel of Mark emphasized Isaiah more 

than any other Old Testament book. Cf. Watts, Isaiah’s New Exodus in Mark. 

6 Glen H. Stassen and David Gushee, Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus in Cintemporary Context 

(Downers Grove: IVP Academics, 2003), chapter 2. 

7 Watts, Isaiah’s New Exodus in Mark , pp. 323-24. 
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The fifth scene gives us one of the most memorable entries into 
presence in the New Testament: Four men bring a paralyzed man to Jesus, 
but the house is too crowded for them to gain entry. So they remove part of 
the roof and lower him down on a pallet in the presence of Jesus. Jesus 
addresses the paralytic, “son,” symbolically making him a member of his 
family. And he pronounces him forgiven. The scribes say only God can 
forgive sins (and they want control over declaring anyone forgiven by 
God), 8 so they accuse him of blasphemy. This is the same accusation - 
blasphemy - for which Jesus will be condemned to death (Mark 14:64). 
Then Jesus demonstrates that “the Son of man has authority on earth to 
forgive sins” (2:10): JJe heals him. 

The sixth scene is equally dramatic in that social context of 
exclusion: he goes forth again and the crowd comes to him ( erchomai 
again). JJe sees Levi, the tax collector, who is surely an outcast in the eyes 
of the Pharisees. But he invites Levi to be a follower, and he goes into 
Levi’s house to practice the intimate fellowship of eating together not only 
with Levi himself, but with other tax collectors and sinners. This is truly 
entry into the presence of outcasts. JJe says, “I came [erchomai again] not 
to call the righteous, but sinners” (2:19). 

In the seventh scene, the people come to Jesus and ask him why his 
disciples are not fasting. Jesus’ answer speaks about his presence: “As long 
as they have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. The days will 
come when the bridegroom is taken away” (2:20) - again, a foretelling of 
the crucifixion. 

In the eighth scene, Pharisees challenge Jesus and the disciples for 
plucking grain and eating it on the Sabbath. Jesus answers that David met 
the need of his followers by entering into the House of God and eating the 
bread of the Presence. 

In the ninth scene, he enters into a synagogue, and heals a man with 
a withered hand. 

By contrast, the scribes in 2:6, and 2:16, and the Pharisees in 2:24 
and 3:6 do not enter or come in\ they simply sit, observe, and discuss what 
Jesus is doing - as if from a detached distance - definitely not with 
compassion. Mark often describes a relation of hostility by spatial 
distancing, standing over against. 9 This is the antithesis to erchomai. 

Four themes seem clear in this first section of Mark: (1) Jesus is 
entering into the presence of outcasts, persons in need of healing, in need 


8 Ibid., p. 155. 

9 Ched Myers, Binding the Strong Man: A Political Reading of Mark's Story of Jesus (Maryknoll: Orbis 
Books, 2008), p. 393. 
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of forgiving, in need of food, in need of touching and welcoming into 
community. (2) He is touching them, forgiving them, eating with them, 
welcoming them into community, delivering them from their outcast status 
and into community. (3) He is doing this out of compassion, out of 
sensitivity to need. And (4) in this compassion and deliverance, we see the 
character of the Son of God. God, God’s Spirit, God’s Son, is bringing 
them into God’s presence and overcoming separation and alienation. The 
section opens with a spirit declaring “You are the Holy One of God,” 
(1:24) and it climaxes with the spirits falling down before him and crying 
out, “You are the Son of God.” (3:11) 

They accuse him of doing this by the power of Satan. He answers 
them with an irony that we do not always notice: “How can Satan cast out 
Satan?” Jesus is saying they are blaspheming when they call the power of 
the Holy Spirit Satan’s power. He is referring to their rejection of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit when he says: “Whoever blasphemes against 
the Holy Spirit can never have forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin” 
(3:22-30). Throughout the drama, Jesus is calling on the powers to repent, 
to recognize the presence of the Holy Spirit, and return to God’s way. 

Mark has opened his Gospel by telling us why Jesus was crucified: 
he entered with compassion into the presence of outcasts, delivered them 
and brought them into community with him and with others, and in this 
compassionate delivering action he was the Son of God, the instrument of 
God’s presence as Holy Spirit. In all these actions to meet human need with 
compassion and deliverance, Jesus is refusing to stay within the 
domination-rules of the powers and authorities. As a result, “the Pharisees 
went out, and immediately held counsel with the Herodians against him, 
how to destroy him” (3:6). 

Demonic power, Jairus’s power, Jesus’ power (5:1-43): Are the 

religious authorities always distant? Not in the story told in 5:22-43. One 
of the chiefs of the synagogue comes ( erchomai) to Jesus and falls at his 
feet. He begs Jesus to heal his twelve-year-old daughter, who is at the point 
of death. He has faith in Jesus; he recognizes him with honor and humility. 
He begs that Jesus may touch his daughter: “Lay your hands on her, so that 
she may be made well, and live.” 10 So Jesus heads for his home, “and a 
great crowd followed him and thronged about him.” (5:23-24) 

But here comes an interruption from a person of no social status and 
enormous shame. The woman who has had a hemorrhage for twelve years 
is ritually unclean, and may also smell unclean. Her hemorrhage probably 

10 Also in Mark, Jesus praises a scribe who affirmed his teaching the Great Commandment of love of God 
and love of neighbor: “You are not far from the kingdom of God” (12:34). Does Jesus die for the scribes 
and synagogue officials, also? 
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has caused her to be husbandless and powerless in a male-dominated 
society. She has spent whatever money she had on many physicians, who 
took her money but only made her worse. She is unclean, husbandless, 
penniless, a woman of painful shame in a patriarchal culture, seeking help 
from a man who has more urgent things to do for an important man whose 
daughter is at the point of death. 11 But she courageously comes into 
(erchomai) the crowd and touches Jesus’ coat (a dramatic entry into 
presence.) She believes, “If I but touch his garments, I will be made well.” 
Will someone shame her for breaking the ritual rules? No, “immediately 
her hemorrhage stopped; and she felt in her body that she was healed of her 
disease.” (5:28-29) 

So now Jesus can go on his way to Jairus’s daughter. But no - it is 
important to Jesus to make contact with her, to enter empathetically into 
her situation. JJe asks, “Who touched my clothes?” The woman came 
[erchomai] in fear and trembling, fell down before him, and told him the 
whole truth, fie said to her, ‘Daughter, your faith has made you well; go in 
peace, and be healed of your disease.’” (5:30-34) ffe addresses her as 
“daughter,” as a member of his family, and not as an outcast. He 
commends her faith. He gives her a double blessing - go in peace, and be 
healed. 

Finally Jesus comes to see Jairus’s daughter. Mark tells us three 
times that Jesus enters the house where the girl is lying - first using 
erchomai twice, and then using the word with which he began the 
Capernaum section in 1:21, eisporeuomai. And now touching is mentioned, 
for the fourth time in this section: Jesus takes her by the hand and calls on 
her to rise. And then comes another sign of compassion: Jesus senses that 
she must be hungry and tells them, “give her something to eat.” (5:43) 

The verb erchomai - come in or enter into presence - is repeated 
seven times in this episode in the second half of Mark chapter 5. It is 
repeated three times in the first half of the chapter as Jesus enters into the 
life of the Gerasene demoniac. This makes a cluster of ten occurrences. 

Entry into Jerusalem (11:1-33): A third cluster of Jesus’ entering 
into the midst of people’s lives occurs in chapter 11, his “triumphal entry” 
into Jerusalem and the temple - the center of Jewish political and religious 
power. As I pointed out in the previous lecture, Jesus rides in on a donkey, 
not a war horse, fulfilling Zechariah 9:9-10: 

Rejoice greatly, O daughter Zion! 

Shout aloud, O daughter Jerusalem! 


11 See Myers, Binding the Strong Man , pp. 200-3. I owe thanks to Erin Dufault-Hunter for inspiration 
here. 
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Lo, your king comes to you; 
triumphant and victorious is he, 

humble and riding on a donkey, 
on a colt the foal of a donkey. 

He will cut off the chariot from Ephraim 

and the war horse from Jerusalem; 

and the battle bow shall be cut off, 

and he shall command peace to the nations. . . . 

Jesus is declaring that he is entering into the presence of the authorities and 
power and authorities in Jerusalem to confront them nonviolently, as 
Messiah of peace. 

Once again the narrative begins in 11:2 with the word for “entering 
in” ( eisporeuomai ) that began the other passages. And then in 11:9 and 10 
comes erchomai three times: The people cried out: “Hosanna; blessed is he 
coming in the name of the Lord; blessed the coming kingdom of our father 
David. ... He entered into Jerusalem into the temple.” People’s intuition is 
right when they call this Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem. The word erchomai 
occurs seven times in the chapter, and forms of erchomai with a prefix 
occur an additional five times. 

Having entered into Jerusalem, immediately he enters into the center 
of power, the temple, and looks around at everything (Mark 11:11). The 
next morning, Jesus comes into Jerusalem, enters the temple, and begins to 
chase the sellers and buyers out of the temple, and turns over the tables, 
and does not allow anyone to carry anything through the temple. He enters 
into the temple area and performs the prophetic action of driving out the 
moneychangers because of their injustice and because they had taken away 
the area that was supposed to be for Gentiles to come and worship. It could 
hardly be clearer that he has entered into the heart of power, into Jerusalem, 
into the temple, to confront it and call it to repentance. 12 

I want to raise an important question for understanding the meaning 
of the cross. Throughout the previous “entry” passages, we have seen Jesus 
entering into people’s lives out of compassion and often confronting them 
from within their lives, calling them to repent. Compassion and 
confrontation, compassion and calling to repentance, are not opposites but 
what is needed for healing. Was Jesus also confronting the powers and 
authorities, as judgment but also as love for enemies, calling for their 
repentance? 


12 Ibid., p. 147. 
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As Mark tells it, Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and into the presence 
of the powers and authorities there, knowing full well they were plotting to 
get him crucified, to confront them and call them to repent. Clearly the 
cross is judgment on the sin of all who oppress, exclude, are greedy, and do 
violence. Jesus died for our sin, because of our sin, and clearly his death is 
judgment on our sin. Is it also God’s compassion even for the powers and 
authorities in Jerusalem, and for the Romans who crucify him, as well as 
for the disciples who betray, deny, and desert him? Jesus says from the 
cross, “Father forgive them, for they do not know what they are doing” 
(Luke 23:34). 

Jesus walked into the temple, and “the chief priests, the scribes, and 
the elders came to him ( erchomai /)” (Mark 11:28) and asked who gave him 
authority to do these things. Jesus did not simply condemn them. He asked 
them a question - “Did the baptism of John come from heaven or was it of 
human origin?” (11:30) We remember that the baptism of John was a 
baptism of repentance and of participation in God’s forgiveness. Here was 
an opportunity for them to affirm God’s call to repentance - for they knew 
that “all regarded John as truly a prophet.” (11:32) We may interpret this as 
only the rhetoric of dispute. But it can be seen as a true invitation to affirm 
what all knew - God’s call through John for repentance. He waited for their 
answer. But they said “We do not know.” (11:33) And then he told the 
parable of the vineyard and the tenants, which is clearly a confrontation, 
and also a call for repentance. 

Chapter 12 (12:14 and 12:18) presents Pharisees, Herodians, and 
Sadducees entering into his presence (again, erchomai ) to engage him in 
dispute or dialogue. It climaxes with one of the scribes approaching him 
(proselthown, aorist form of erchomai), seeing that he answered them well, 
asking him which is the first commandment. Jesus answers with the double 
love command. The scribe responds, affirming both Jesus’ answer and 
prophetic teaching: “You are right, Teacher; you have truly said.... This is 
much more important than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.” Jesus 
responded, “You are not far from the kingdom of God.” (12:32-34) 

Then comes chapter 13, a call for his disciples not to participate in 
war against Rome, but to become the peace party, as N. T. Wright 
describes it. And in chapter 14, Jesus tells his disciples that “one of the 
twelve” will betray him, and they will all desert him, and Peter will deny 
him three times, which in fact he does. We read this rightly as 
confrontation and judgment, but also as compassion, calling for repentance. 
He promises them he will see them again in Galilee, after his resurrection. 

One additional cluster of the verb to enter in occurs - twelve times in 
chapter 14. A woman comes into the house of Simon the leper and anoints 
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Jesus for burial. Jesus confronts the Pharisee for saying she should have 
been excluded. Jesus comes with the disciples into the room where they 
celebrate the Last Supper, fie comes with them into Gethsemane, where he 
will be arrested and taken to be crucified. Three times he comes to the 
disciples whom he had asked to watch while he prayed and finds them 
sleeping, fie is confronting them for failing to watch and calling them to 
repent, abdicating their responsibility as watchmen. 

Chapter 15 tells of their crucifying him, in a way that demonstrates 
and judges their and our sin. We all play a role in this judgment - Jewish 
authorities, Gentile crucifiers, disciples who betray, deny, and desert. But 
there are signs of repentance - Simon of Cyrene who carried his cross, the 
Roman centurion who said “Truly this man was God’s Son,” (15:39) 
“Joseph of Arimathea, a respected member of the council, who was also 
himself waiting expectantly for the kingdom of God, went boldly to Pilate 
and asked for the body of Jesus,” (15:43) the women who had looked on 
from a distance, but then came with spices to anoint him. 

Surely the cross is confrontation and judgment on sin. But I suggest 
it is also compassionate blessing for repentance and being close to the 
kingdom of God, even for a Roman centurion, a Jewish member of the 
council, a scribe, and disciple-women who had kept a distance but then 
came to him. Jesus died for our sins, whether we are male or female 
disciples, Roman crucifiers, or Jerusalem authorities. The question is: JJow 
do we respond? 

This is the Way of Confrontation for Injustice, not Weakness 

The cross is both compassionate entry into shame, and confrontation of the 
injustice of domination-power. It was the most powerful call for repentance 
there can be - since the greed, the injustice, and the violence of the 
powerful was demonstrated in the most controlling way it could be, by their 
plotting to crucify Jesus. 

Mark’s drama of Jesus is a drama of atonement because it is God’s 
compassion coming in Christ into the midst of our lives as we hide in 
shame and our defense mechanisms - we outcasts, we disciples, we powers 
and authorities. JJe overcomes our evasion and denial, our hostility and 
violence and domination-power, by confronting them and accepting them 
onto himself, and not letting them stay hidden and alienated. Alienation, 
shame, and their violence can be healed only by entering into their midst, 
confronting them, and bringing them into community with God and with 
others. That is what God in Christ is doing in the cross. 
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An Incarnational Theory of Atonement 

N. T. Wright is right: In the cross, we see God’s judgment. It is God’s 
judgment on those who betray Jesus, deny Jesus, crucify Jesus - which 
means all of us. God’s judgment falls on us who despised him and held him 
of no account. This judgment falls on those of us who pierced him, who 
tortured him, on us who “had all strayed like sheep, each of us had gone his 
own way.” 13 Isaiah 53, which Christians read as foretelling the cross, tells 
us that others despised and rejected him; it was our infirmities that he bore, 
“yet we accounted him stricken, struck down by God.” (53:4) This can be 
read to say it was others who crucified him, not God, and we were 
mistaken in accounting him struck down by God. It says he was taken away 
“by a perversion of justice.” (53:8) In Mark, the perverters of justice are the 
human authorities and the disciples, not God. God does not do injustice. 
But “it was the will of the LORD to crush him with pain.” (53:10) This can 
mean the authorities and disciples did the wrong, and God used this wrong 
to bring us redemption. 

Similarly, Isaiah 10:5-7 says the intention of the Assyrians was to 
destroy, and this was not God’s intention, but God used their injustice for 
God’s purposes. And Romans 8:28 says that in all things, which surely 
includes unjust things, God is working for good, which surely means God 
is not working for injustice. Let us be clear that in Mark, God is revealed in 
Jesus, in what Jesus does. It was the powers and authorities and the 
betrayer, not God, who plotted to crucify Jesus and who crucified him. “He 
was assigned a grave with the wicked, a burial-place among the refuse of 
humankind, though he had done no violence and spoken no word of 
treachery” (Isa 53:3-9 NEB). 

It was not judgment on Jesus; it was the shocking revelation of the 
sin of all of us, who denied, betrayed, and crucified him. It was judgment 
on our sin. And Jesus willingly suffered as a consequence of that sin, as the 
judgment of war often falls not on the leaders who make the war, but on the 
poor people who experience it, who one way or another get in its way. “We 
had strayed like sheep . . . but the Lord laid upon him the guilt of us all” 
(Isa 53:6). The cross was judgment on the powers that crucified him as well 
as on us who despised him. “On that cross he discarded the cosmic powers 
and authorities like a garment; he made a public spectacle of them and led 
them as captives in his triumphal procession” (Col 2:15 NEB). The cross 
was an astounding revelation of the extent to which injustice and violence 
will go. And in Christ, God took even this on himself, opening the door to 
redemption for even the worst of us. He entered into the midst of our 


13 Wright, “The Cross and the Caricatures.” 
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violence, injustice, and evasion, he died for our sins, and invited even us 
into community. 

When I visited the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, and 
was meditating on two paintings of Jesus crucified, I was moved to believe 
that “Jesus died for our sins” means Jesus died because of our sins; our sins 
caused his death. It also means Jesus died as God’s becoming present to us, 
offering forgiveness and calling us to repentance. And this call continues 
after his death, through his disciples. It also means he died entering into our 
lives of shame, guilt, and alienation, breaking through barriers of defense 
mechanisms and denial with compassion. Jesus died for our sins. 

In our sin, guilt, and shame, we distort and misperceive, we deny and 
misunderstand, we practice greed, we exclude, we dominate and do 
injustice and violence; and then we hide and evade and pretend that we 
don’t. Jesus does not pretend that we do not do this; he confronts it. He 
does not just give cheap forgiveness; he enters into the midst of our hiding 
and takes the destructiveness of our sin onto himself. He does not make 
light of the depth of our wrongness; he pays the price for it because of his 
incamational love and his need to call us to repentance. 

Sin is evasion of the presence and trustworthiness of God. In order to 
redeem people from sin, God enters into its midst and thereby undermines 
the evasion. Sin is also doubt and evasion of God’s way of incamational 
discipleship, and when we evade God and God’s way, we inevitably adopt 
some God-substitute and follow its way as we perceive it. We 
compulsively defend that God-substitute because we have staked our 
idolatrous way of life on its importance. In order to redeem from sin, God 
reveals its nature as evasion, doubt, disobedience, and idolatry. Sin is also 
the temptation of power and domination. In order to redeem us from sin, 
Jesus confronts the authoritarians and the dominators and reveals their 
(our) evil dramatically when we respond by crucifying him. 

When we engage in evading God, we become defensive and 
shameful and defend our evasion - sometimes by anger and violence. We 
need God to undermine this compulsive defensiveness and evasion by 
entering into the midst of our hiding and reestablishing relationship. God 
does this in Christ, in his ministry and in the cross. The cross is God’s entry 
into the very midst of our dominating, excluding, oppressing, and violent 
defensiveness, denying, betraying, rejecting, and killing even God’s Son. 
The cross is God’s presence in Jesus Christ to us even in our violence. 
Jesus “disobeys the powers, disarms them, and saves us from their 
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enslavement by dying at their hands. He thereby tames them and makes 
them useable in the service of human dignity.” 14 

It is an action of forgiveness for us even in our worst, which often 
leads to the violence of killing and of rejecting God’s compassion. The 
cross is a call to repentance and an offer of acceptance and participation in 
God’s mission. The cross makes God’s presence clear and invites us to 
participate in God’s community. In the cross God calls us to repentance and 
to faith in God’s trustworthiness. But we still fear that we will disobey and 
distrust and be hostile once again, and therefore will be rejected. We fear 
trusting in God. Therefore we need God to receive our hostility in the cross 
and show that it does not cancel the offer of presence and incorporation. “I 
will go before you to Galilee” (Mark 24:28). I will not abandon you. This 
especially applies to the disciples, who deny, betray, and misunderstand. 

If the incarnation is really about God entering into our lives, even 
though we are God’s enemies, as Romans 5 proclaims, then the theme of 
incamationally entering into the lives of the excluded and restoring them to 
community must be central for the atonement. The reality of God is seen in 
God redemptively entering into our lives. Jesus’ holiness is not seen in 
separation, but in redemptive compassion that brings into community. 
Jesus’ central teaching of “love your enemy” is not just a feeling but an 
entering into the perspective of the other and bringing the other into 
community. Jesus’ cross is the consequence of the anger of the authorities 
over his compassionate entry into the needs of outcasts and bringing them 
into community, and of the authorities’ anger at his entering into their 
precincts and calling them to repentance. 

In Sum 

What are the Gospels telling us? The meaning of the cross is consistent 
with the meaning of Jesus’ teaching, healing, and actions of deliverance. 
The cross is the consequence of his compassion for the outcasts and his 
confronting the injustice of the powers because of his compassion. To bring 
full redemption, he needs to enter into the experience of their injustice and 
violence, reveal it for the evil it is, and then overcome it by his delivering 
justice, nonviolence, love, and presence. 

Jesus could take three possible courses with the powers and 
authorities: 

— the passivity that allows their injustice without his prophetic call to 
repentance; 


14 John Howard Yoder, The War of the Lamb (Grand Rapids: Brazos, 2009), p. 81. 
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— the violence that organizes a rebellion against them, as other would- 
be Messiahs did; 

— the nonviolence that confronts them actively, knowing they will 
retaliate with their violence. 

He takes the course of nonviolent confrontation and suffering. He 
confronts the powers and authorities because they are perpetrating 
injustice, fomenting self-righteousness and exclusion that will lead to 
destruction, and so causing enormous suffering, and he confronts them 
because they are not only violating God and God’s will but are teaching 
others to participate in that violation. At the same time, he truly wants to 
enter into their midst and call them to repent and be redeemed. He must do 
this because it is God’s way; it is what God is doing in and through him to 
bring God’s redemption to whoever will respond. Yet he knows they will 
crucify him because their resistance to grace leads to that violence; he 
knows that such violent resistance must also be taken into the process of 
redemption. If that violence and domination are not redeemed, we are not 
fully redeemed. I have this violence in me. I can do damage if I do not have 
the way of Jesus in me. 
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Solid Ground VII: Incarnational Discipleship and 
Recovery of a Historically Realistic Jesus 1 

Why Did Jesus Enter into Jerusalem, and Why Was He 

Crucified? 

A Sermon 


Glen Stassen 


Jesus intentionally entered into Jerusalem to do something with the 
Jerusalem authorities. I want to ask a question that people usually do not 
ask: What is the Gospel of Mark suggesting that Jesus was intending to do 
with the chief priests and scribes, and Pilate and the Roman soldiers who 
were plotting to crucify him? 

He was not merely hoping they would leave him alone so he could 
teach the crowds. He came to Jerusalem, entered into Jerusalem and into 
the presence of the scribes and chief priests in the temple because was 
intending to do something with them. What was he intending to do with the 
authorities who ruled over the political, economic, and religious life in 
Jerusalem? I will take a lead from the Gospel of Mark (Mark 11:11, 15-19; 
12:28-34) to reflect on this question. 

Martin Luther King taught us we need to love our enemies. When we 
were preparing to demonstrate against segregation and discrimination by a 
Sears and Roebuck store, or a restaurant, or a board of alderman who had 
rejected passing a law against racial discrimination in housing, we would 
first engage in a process of purification: if you go in hating the 
segregationist, you may lose your discipline, and you will be consumed by 
your own resentment. We prayed that we would hate the injustice, but love 
the enemy. Was Jesus going to Jerusalem to confront the authorities with 
love, giving them an appeal and an opportunity to repent? 

Mark 11: 7-10 - Jesus entered Jerusalem: that is entering into the 
midst of the powers that were plotting to get him crucified. He rode in on a 
donkey, not a war horse as the messiah of peace, fulfilling Zechariah 9:9- 
10 : 


Rejoice greatly, O daughter Zion! 

Shout aloud, O daughter Jerusalem! 

1 This text is a sermon preached during the period when Professor Stassen was delivering the Nordenhaug 
Lectures at the International Baptist Theological Seminary (IBTS) in Prague in November 2011. 
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Lo, your king comes to you; 
triumphant and victorious is he, 
humble and riding on a donkey, 
on a colt the foal of a donkey. 

He will cut off the chariot from Ephraim 

and the war horse from Jerusalem; 

and the battle bow shall be cut off, 

and he shall command peace to the nations. . . . 

I suggest that Jesus entered Jerusalem as the Messiah of Peace: on a 
peace mission to the powers as well as the people. 

Then immediately after his entry as the Messiah of peace, Mark tells 
us: “Then he entered Jerusalem and went into the temple and when he had 
looked around at everything, as it was already late, he went out to Bethany 
with the twelve.” (11:11) Some scholars think this is awkward. He just 
looked around, but it was late, and no one was there to greet him. I don’t 
think it was awkward; it was symbolic. It shows that his intention in 
coming to Jerusalem was to confront the chief priests and scribes and call 
for their repentance. I suggest he was envisioning what he would do the 
next day. Like an Olympic skier, preparing for a slalom race, you picture 
the race before you run it. 

Jesus’ plan was not simply to be allowed to speak to the crowds, and 
hope the scribes and chief priests would let him. His plan was to confront 
them and call on them to repent. Remember how the Gospel begins: His 
message was the time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has come near; 
repent, and believe in the good news. The next morning, Jesus came into 
Jerusalem and entered the temple, and began to chase the sellers and buyers 
out of the temple, and turned over the tables, and would not allow anyone 
to carry anything through the temple. He was confronting them 
nonviolently. Nobody was hurt. 

John 2:15 says he made a whip of cords and drove out the cattle and 
the sheep. That saved their lives. The cattle and sheep were grateful. The 
money changers lost some profits for a few hours, but, though it may be 
hard to believe in today’s world, the gospel is not about the absolute right 
of the wealthy to make profits every hour of the day. 

Tae Ho Lee has carefully evaluated the seven leading interpretations 
of Jesus’ prophetic symbolic action in clearing the temple of its greedy 
money-changers (11:15-19). He concludes: 

Jesus engaged in a symbolic prophetic action against the Temple because of its 
breach of prophetic justice and its religious cover-up. The Sitz im Leben at that time 
was an oppressive and exploitive socio-economic system, overburdening tax, tithe 
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resulting in debt, corrupt high priests, and their unjust economic gain from the 
Temple operation; and therefore, in response, popular prophetic and messianic 
protest movements. Jesus’ four actions in the Temple show his criticism against the 
injustices of the Temple system based upon his theme of prophetic justice. Jesus’ 
citation of Isaiah 56:7 and Jeremiah 7:11 have a common theme of prophetic justice: 
mishpat and tsedaqah. The time of Passover was the time of covenant, liberation, 
and justice. The prophetic action that many scholars see as the catalytic event that 
led to Jesus’ crucifixion was an action of eschatological judgment against injustice 
by the authorities. Justice was not a minor subtheme for Jesus; it was his action of 

confrontation that would lead either to repentance by the authorities or to their 

2 

seeking his crucifixion. 

I think all of us will say that the cross is judgment on the authorities 
who plotted to get Jesus crucified, judgment for their injustice, judgment 
for their violence, judgment for their rejecting Jesus. Can we at the same 
time say Jesus was calling on them to repent for their injustice? That he 
entered Jerusalem for the sake of both confrontation and compassion? That 
he wanted their repentance and wanted to be able to forgive them? The 
Gospel pays attention to their response: they plotted a way to kill him. 

In Mark 11:24-25 Jesus says “Whatever you ask for in prayer, 
believe that you have received it, and it will be yours. Whenever you stand 
praying, forgive, if you have anything against anyone; so that your Father 
in heaven may also forgive you your trespasses.” Is he thinking of 
forgiving the scribes and high priests? 

The next morning Jesus and his disciples come into Jerusalem again 
and walk around the temple. The chief priests and scribes and elders come 
to him and ask him by what authority does he do these things? He asks 
them, “Did the baptism of John come from heaven?” He puts them on the 
spot, to repent and acknowledge the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Next he tells the parable of the vineyard: the scribes and chief priests 
are the tenants, and they plot to kill the owner’s son. This is clearly a call 
for them to repent. The parable indicates that the tenants conspire to kill the 
son because of their greed for power and wealth, and “the chief priests, 
scribes and elders” (11:27) “realized that he had told this parable against 
them; they wanted to arrest him, but they feared the crowd” (12:12). 

Once again, Mark is telling us that the Jerusalem authorities 
conspired to have him killed because he was confronting their injustice, 
their power and domination, and their divided loyalties - their greed for 
wealth. In telling this parable, he is entering into the midst of what they are 
doing; he is confronting them and naming the sin that they need to repent 
of. He is calling them to repent of their domination, greed and hypocrisy, as 


2 Tae Ho Lee, “Jesus, Social Justice, and the Reform of Chaebols,” PhD dissertation. Fuller Theological 
Seminary, Pasadena, CA, 2006. 
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well as calling his disciples to repent (12:1-15, 24, 34, 38-40; 13:2, 9, 35- 
36). He is seeking to redeem the powers too - if they will repent. And Mark 
pays attention to how they respond: they wanted to arrest him, but feared 
the crowds. They are on the spot. 

In 12:13ff., the Herodians try to trap him with their question about 
rendering taxes to Caesar. He puts them on the spot by asking if they have 
a denarius. And he calls on them to render unto God what is God’s. That is 
a call to repent and turn to God, giving everything to God. What belongs to 
God? Everything. In everything, give God your obedience! 

The text that follows (12:18ff.) introduces also the Sadducees who 
ask him about a woman who married seven brothers, one after the other, as 
each one died: in the resurrection, whose wife will she be? Again, he puts 
them on the spot, asking them if they have read the book of Moses: “I am 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob?” He is asking them to return to 
God, the God of the living. 

Then, finally, one of the scribes came near. That is important 
symbolically; I think it is the first time in the Gospel that a scribe does not 
stand at a distance, but comes near to him. The scribe sees that Jesus 
answered them well. He asks him, which commandment is the first of all? 

Jesus answers, “Hear O Israel the Lord our God, the Lord is one: 
You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your mind, and with all your strength.... You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself.” (12:29-31) The scribe not only says “You are 
right, teacher.” He also says this is much more important than all burnt 
offerings and sacrifices. This is a reference to Isaiah 1:11, 16-17 - “I have 
had enough of burnt offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts; I do not 
delight in the blood of bulls, or of lambs, or of goats. ... Cease to do evil; 
learn to do good; seek justice, rescue the oppressed, defend the orphan, 
plead for the widow.” 

Jesus says, Here is a scribe with the right priorities and more - who 
may be in right relation to God. “You are not far from the kingdom of 
God.” (12:34) Has Jesus all along been looking for at least one scribe who 
will respond affirmingly? One who would not just be plotting to crucify 
him, but would actually honestly be responding to God with faith? 

He puts Pilate on the spot too. I think all of us will say that the cross 
is judgment on the Romans for their brutal way of torturing and murdering 
rebels against their authority, and for their injustice, and especially for their 
doing this to Jesus. Can we say it is also a call for Gentiles to repent and 
become followers of Jesus? Simon of Cyrene, a Gentile and not one of his 
disciples, takes up Jesus’ cross. It is a Gentile, a Roman centurion, not one 
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of the twelve, who is the first human being to recognize and confess him to 
be the Son of God, and hence more than the Jewish Messiah. 

It is Joseph of Arimathea, a respected member of the Sanhedrin, who 
was himself waiting expectantly for the kingdom of God, who goes boldly 
to Pilate and asks for Jesus’ body. JJe wraps Jesus body in a linen shroud, 
and lays it in a tomb. Mark says that despite Joseph being one of the 
council, he is seriously waiting for the kingdom of God. I am suggesting 
that here we have two Gentiles and one member of the Sanhedrin who 
show some affirmation of Jesus, some action that begins to travel in Jesus’ 
way. 

I think all of us will say that the cross is judgment on the disciples 
who betrayed him denied him, failed to watch with him and stay with him. 
Surely we can also say he was confronting the disciples and asking them to 
repent and be faithful? “Truly I tell you, one of you will betray me, one 
who is eating with me.” (14:20) The disciples betray him, deny him, fail to 
keep awake and watch, and flee rather than staying with him. He is 
confronting them too, and calling on them to repent. 

And who is the betrayer? Judas is identified not as a zealot, as some 
like to speculate, or as a money-grubber, as some like to suggest, but 
repeatedly as “one of the twelve” (14:20 and 43). Judas represents us, the 
disciples. The betrayer in this drama is one of us disciples. 

Jesus tells the chief disciple, Peter, that he will deny Jesus three 
times, and Peter denies that - failing to face his own limits. Peter denies 
him three times (14:66-72). Peter “broke down and wept” with shame. 

Jesus knew they would do this and told them so: their betraying and 
denying and falling away do not lie outside the drama of the cross; it is 
taken up by Jesus into the meaning of the cross. “Mark’s discourse stresses 
the complicity of each and every disciple - not just Peter or Judas - in the 
collapse of the community’s loyalty to the way of Jesus.” 3 The cross is 
about God in Christ entering into our midst, confronting us and calling us 
to repent, and incorporating our betrayals and denials into his confrontive 
love. 

Mark is telling us that Jesus knows the disciples well. He enters into 
their midst, including their misunderstanding, denials, even betrayal. He 
confronts them directly and honestly with their failures so they know he is 
not redeeming perfect disciples, but people with shame and guilt. He 
redeems people like us. He accepts their failure and takes it with him to the 
cross. He does not let it break the community, does not exclude them, but 

3 Ched Myers, Binding the Strong Man: A Political Reading of Mark's Story of Jesus (Maryknoll: Orbis 
Books, 2008), p.365. 
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tells them twice he will go ahead of them to Galilee and still be in 
community with them (14:28 and 16:7). 

I love the climactic scene in the Gospel of John where the disciples 
bring their catch of fish to the shore. The last episode with Peter was at the 
charcoal fire where he was denying Jesus (John 18:18; 25-27). Now Jesus 
has prepared a charcoal fire on the shore where he greets Peter again (John 
21:8). As Peter had denied him three times, he asks Peter three times, “Do 
you love me?” Peter has been enormously ashamed of having denied Jesus. 
Jesus enters into Peter’s shame and makes Peter a participant in feeding his 
sheep. Peter’s leadership is needed, and he is still a participant in the 
community. 

Jesus brings outsiders into community. The gospels portrait minor 
characters doing for Jesus what the disciples fail to do: The crowd flocks to 
him and receives his teaching eagerly; although in the end, stirred up by the 
chief priests, they clamor for his crucifixion. The father of the demon- 
possessed boy demonstrates faith, not the disciples. A woman outside of 
their circle anoints him beforehand for burial, not those at the table, and 
Jesus says wherever the gospel is preached she will be remembered. Simon 
of Cyrene, a Gentile and not one of his disciples, takes up Jesus’ cross. “It 
is a Gentile, a Roman centurion, not one of the twelve, who is the first 
human being to recognize and confess him to be the Son of God, and hence 
more than the Jewish Messiah. It is Joseph of Arimathea who obtains his 
body and buries him. . . . Finally, it is the women, not the disciples, who 
come to anoint him after his burial and who receive the message that he has 
risen. 

This is why he goes to Jerusalem and enters into the presence of the 
political-economic-religious authorities, fie confronts them with their 
injustice, with their power-domination, with their divided loyalties, their 
theft of wealth, with their exclusion of the outcasts and with their violence, 
ffe goes there to call them to repentance because that is God’s will. This is 
the way of confrontive, delivering love. 4 5 It is the only way to bring the 
message of repentance to the powerful with real impact, and the only way 
to incorporate even their violence and injustice into the call for repentance 
and transformation. 

In his realism Jesus does not expect they will repent, at least not all 
of them. But notice that when they ask him trap questions about what 
authority he does these things with, or paying taxes to Caesar, or a woman 
whose husbands all went to heaven, he always answers them with a 


4 W. R. Telford, Theology of the Gospel of Mark (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), p.134. 

5 1 define Christian love as confrontive, delivering love in Glen H. Stassen and David Gushee, Kingdom 
Ethics: Following Jesus in Cintemporary Context (Downers Grove: IVP Academics, 2003), chapter 16. 
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question whose answer would be to affirm the Holy Spirit, to affirm God’s 
authority over all of life, or to affirm the authority of Moses (Mk 11:29- 
12:26). 

Usually this is interpreted as evading the trap, but it also puts them 
on the spot, inviting them to affirm loyalty to God. And when a sincere 
scribe asks him about the greatest commandment, and then affirms Jesus’ 
answer, Jesus responds: “You are not far from the kingdom of God.” Can 
we interpret Jesus’ entry into the presence of the authorities in Jerusalem, 
where they will crucify him, as his fulfilling God’s will to call them to 
repentance? Jesus affirms to the high priest that he is the Messiah, the Son 
of God, and he also puts Pilate on the spot (Mk 14:61-62; 15:2-5). 

The crucifying of the Son of God, this most powerful of all 
demonstrations of horrible injustice, is a call for repentance by all of us 
who have a little bit of power or a lot. It is a call to repent for our support 
for violence against the violated, domination of the less powerful, 
exclusion of the marginalized, greedy deprivation of the poor, betrayal and 
denial of Jesus, and failure in our responsibility as watchpersons. Jesus’ 
death was caused by our sins, Jesus died because of our sins, Jesus died for 
our sins, on account of our sins - whether we are Jews, Romans, or 
disciples. Let us not shift the blame to someone else - God or the powerful 
or the disciples - thereby practicing self-deception, defensive denial, 
blaming others, and refusing to face our own limits. We all have a role in 
the drama - then and now - whether we are Gentiles or Jews or disciples. 

The meaning of the cross is that we are all sinners, whether we 
identify with the governing authorities, with Jews or Gentiles, or with 
disciples. None of us can do a worse sin than betray and deny Jesus, plot 
his crucifixion, or carry out his crucifixion. All our sins are included in this 
horrible injustice. No matter how bad your sin: Even the very scribes and 
high priests who plot his crucifixion and the very Gentiles, Romans who 
actually do crucify him - he purposely enters into their very midst, with 
anger at their injustice but also with compassion, loving his enemies, 
putting them on the spot again and again, calling on them to repent, and 
welcoming beginning signs of repentance. If he can do that for those who 
crucify him, he can do it for us, no matter how great our sin. And he can do 
it for our enemies, no matter how great their sin. 

If Osama Ben Laden or Moamar Ghadafi or Hitler or Stalin, if 
anyone of those men had really repented near the end of his life and had 
really become a follower of Jesus, could we welcome him into the 
community of the saved? The meaning of the cross is that we are included. 
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I am encouraging us to get our understanding of the meaning of the 
cross from the Gospels. My whole lecture series is about returning to the 
Gospels for our understanding of the meaning of incamational discipleship! 
This is God’s will because here God enters into our midst with compassion, 
confronts us with our sin, calls us to repentance, and calls us into 
community with God, with God’s Holy Sprit, with God’s Son, Jesus Christ. 
And we are called to repent, by Jesus who loves us so much that he enters 
into our midst, confronts us directly and with compassion. He calls on us to 
repent and return to God, calls on us to forgive even the worst offenders, 
welcomes beginning signs of repentance and return to God, and assures us 
he will welcome us back into community in Galilee. This is God’s will; this 
is God’s doing, God’s action in Christ. 

The cross is something they do to Jesus, we do to Jesus. He pays this 
price because of our sins, for our sins. It is not just to pay off God’s honor. 
It is to do God’s will to declare judgment on the injustice, violence, cruelty, 
and lack of love and compassion that we all commit, to call us to 
repentance, to call us to follow him, and to make us participants in his 
grace, his love, his community. 
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Solid Ground VIII: Incarnational Discipleship and 
Recovery of a Historically Realistic Jesusi 

How Incarnational Discipleship Led to Just 

Peacemaking 

Glen Stassen 


The new paradigm of just peacemaking is steadily gaining attention. In Just 
Peacemaking: The New Paradigm for the Ethics of Peace and War, the 
thirty authors show the actual effectiveness of ten practices of just 
peacemaking for preventing many wars. 1 2 We spell out more of the 
empirical realism - the political implications - of each of the ten practices 
than I am doing here. On the website, www.justpeacemaking.org, we point 
to specific implications of the just peacemaking practices for current 
conflicts. This attention to what is actually effective in preventing wars fits 
the second theme of incarnational discipleship - an ethic that can offer 
guidance throughout all of life, here including tough issues between 
nations. 

But its basis in the first theme - God’s revelation in Jesus of 
Nazareth - is not much demonstrated in that book. Accordingly, here I seek 
to show how a thicker interpretation of Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount led to 
the new paradigm of just peacemaking. 3 I have already written extensively 
about the discovery of the structure of the Sermon on the Mount as 
transforming initiatives, for example in Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus 
in Contemporary Context, chapter 6 and passim, or Living the Sermon on 
the Mount: A Practical Hope for Grace and Deliverance, or “The Fourteen 
Triads of the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 5:21-7:12.” 4 


1 These texts form the basis of the Nordenhaug Lectures delivered at the International Baptist Theological 
Seminary (IBTS) in Prague in November 2011. A greatly expanded version has since been published as 
Glen Harold Stassen, A Thicker Jesus: Incarnational Discipleship in a Secular Age (Louisville, 
Kentucky, USA: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012). 

2 Glen Stassen, ed.. Just Peacemaking: The New Paradigm for the Ethics of Peace and War (Cleveland: 
Pilgrim Press, 1998/2003/2008). 

3 A previous version of this explanation was presented in the Matthew section at the 2006 annual meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Literature. I am grateful for the gracious affirmation by the six New Testament 
scholars on the panel, and especially by Dale Allison, Studies in Matthew (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Academic, 2005), and Willard Swartley, The Covenant of Peace (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006). 

4 Glen Stassen and David Gushee, Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus in Contemporary Context, (Downers 
Grove: InterVarsity, 2003), chapter 6 and passim, or Glen Stassen, Living the Sermon on the Mount: A 
Practical Hope for Grace and Deliverance (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2008), or idem, “The Fourteen 
Triads of the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 5:21-7:12,” Journey of Biblical Literature 2003. 
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Martin Luther King’s, Charles Osgood’s, and Jesus of Galilee’s 
Transforming Initiatives 

In 1955, Martin Luther King experienced a life-changing and indeed world¬ 
changing synthesis of his own African American Baptist emphasis on 
Jesus’ teaching of love with the nonviolent direct action strategies of 
Gandhi. He had already read Gandhi’s writings, but when he experienced 
nonviolent direct action energizing people to achieve desegregation of 
public transportation in Montgomery, Alabama, Jesus’ teaching plus 
Gandhi’s strategy plus experiential engagement came together for him in a 
flash of revelation. Love as simply giving in to racist oppression would not 
solve the racism. But love as nonviolent confrontation, joined with justice 
as deliverance, could. 5 

Seven years later, Charles Osgood published his book An Alternative 
to War or Surrender . 6 Osgood argued that continuing the nuclear arms 
race, trying to build more nuclear weapons than our rivals the Soviet Union 
were building, was increasing the danger. But on the other hand, unilateral 
disarmament could not succeed politically, and it would not remove the 
threat of the other side’s nuclear weapons. Just being opposed to nuclear 
weapons would not solve anything. 

Instead we needed a strategy of independent initiatives. Our side 
could take an initiative to reduce the threat to the other side, explaining 
clearly that was our intention. The initiative should not leave us weak; we 
would still have far more than enough nuclear weapons to destroy any 
enemy. The initiative should be visible and verifiable - the other side 
would not trust mere words. We should announce that if the other side 
reciprocated with a similar initiative, then we could take another initiative. 
These are independent initiatives - independent from the years-long 
process of slow negotiations that seemingly never reduce anything but only 
legitimate what has already been built. Eventually they could lead to 
negotiations that ratify the reductions. 

The example was President Eisenhower’s announcement that the 
United States was halting nuclear bomb testing for one year. He announced 
that if the Soviet Union reciprocated, then the suspension of tests could be 
extended, one year at a time. Eisenhower was responding to pressure from 
a worldwide peace movement to stop blanketing the world with nuclear 
pollution from test explosions of nuclear weapons in the atmosphere in 
Nevada. Evidence indicated that some babies were dying from the fallout 
of radioactive strontium 90 that got into milk and concentrated in their 

3 Glen Stassen, “Peacemaking,” in Bonhoeffer and King, ed. Willis Jenkins and Jennifer McBride 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2010), 196-200. 

6 Charles Osgood, An Alternative to War or Surrender (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1962). 
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small organs. When I was doing nuclear physics research in Washington, 
D.C., some days the radiation drifting over us in Washington from Nevada 
caused so much background interference in our Geiger counters that we 
could not do our research. The Soviet Union did reciprocate, and bomb 
testing was halted for two and a half years. Then France started testing, and 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R. also resumed testing. But President Kennedy 
initiated a new testing halt, and again the Soviet Union reciprocated. This 
led to the Atmospheric Test Ban treaty of 1963 that has halted nuclear 
testing above ground ever since. 

During this time, I was deeply engaged in the civil rights movement, 
first in North Carolina and then in Kentucky, and was much influenced by 
Martin Luther King - as I still am. And I was also deeply concerned about 
the nuclear arms race: the United States and the Soviet Union were 
building ten times as many nuclear weapons as it would take to cause the 
mega-explosions, firestorms, and worldwide radiation that would kill most 
of the world’s population if they were used in a major nuclear war. Because 
of my own work in nuclear physics, I could not ignore the steadily 
increasing nuclear threat as easily as many have. Furthermore, it was my 
own father who had initiated the proposal of a unilateral nuclear test ban 
and reciprocations during his exploratory negotiations with the Soviet 
Union - on behalf of the U.S. government but daringly exploring beyond 
his official mandate. 7 So I paid attention to Osgood’s strategy of 
independent initiatives as well as King’s strategy of nonviolent direct 
action. And at the same time, I was beginning to see the transforming 
initiatives structure of the Sermon on the Mount. So I had my own flash of 
revelation: King’s strategy of nonviolent direct action and Osgood’s 
strategy of independent initiatives could be seen as implementing Jesus’ 
transforming initiatives in the Sermon on the Mount! 

The question hit me: Why doesn’t Christian ethics have an ethic of 
peacemaking as transforming initiatives? Why do we only keep debating 
whether wars are justified, as in pacifism versus just war theory, but not 
whether specific practices of peacemaking initiatives should be taken? The 
gospel is not merely about what we are not supposed to do; it is about 
God’s initiatives of grace. Jesus’ central message is about breakthroughs of 
the reign of God, which are empowering initiatives, not merely about when 
we have permission to do more violence. And so emerged the new ethic, 
just peacemaking. 8 


7 Alexander Kirby, John Rothmann, and David Dalin, American Perennial: A Political Biography of 
Ptarold E. Stassen (Jefferson, NC: MacFarland Press, 2012). 

8 Glen Stassen, Just Peacemaking: Transforming Initiatives for Justice and Peace (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox, 1992); Stassen, Just Peacemaking: New Paradigm ; Susan Thistlethwaite, ed., 
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Connections between the Transforming Initiatives of the 
Sermon on the Mount and Just Peacemaking 

Jesus lived and taught at a time when Jews were increasingly angry against 
Roman domination. Every now and then someone claimed to be a Messiah 
and led a group to rebel against the Romans, who then massacred the 
group. A major war of rebellion was brewing. Jesus prophesied six times in 
the Gospels that the temple would be destroyed. His prophecy came true: 
the war of rebellion began in the year 66, and in 70 the Romans destroyed 
the temple and much of Jerusalem, killed many Jews, and exiled many 
others. Matthew’s Gospel was written shortly after that destruction, and 
when peacemaking between Jewish followers of Jesus and other Jews was 
needed. So Jesus’ teachings on peacemaking were specific guidance for 
dealing constructively with the injustices and the seething anger, and for 
taking initiatives to resolve some of the hostility. They were also 
fulfillment of God’s will for peace revealed especially in the prophet 
Isaiah. The Sermon on the Mount should be read with that real-world 
hostility and violence - and God’s will for peace - in mind. 

Jesus taught in the social context of first-century Galilee and 
Jerusalem, with daily life ruled by the authorities in Jerusalem, but under 
the overall domination of the Roman Empire. We live in the social context 
of twenty-first-century globalizing society, where not the Roman Empire 
but enormous concentrations of economic wealth rule much of our lives. If 
we interpret Jesus’ command to carry the Roman soldier’s pack a second 
mile only literally and unimaginatively, it will have no meaning for us, 
since we are not likely to be confronted by any Roman soldiers. 
Unimaginative and literalistic transposition from Jesus’ social context to 
ours makes no sense. But reducing Jesus’ teaching to a general principle 
like “go beyond the requirement” loses the vividness and specificity of 
Jesus’ teaching. And developing a Christian ethic that ignores the way of 
Jesus is hardly Christian. 9 

So John Howard Yoder advocates studying the implications of Jesus’ 
teaching in its original social context. Hostility between Jews and Roman 
soldiers was simmering, and Jesus prophesied that it would boil over into 
revolt in which the Romans would destroy the temple (and kill many Jews). 
We should bring the whole teaching, with its vividness and specificity, its 
graphic memorability, and with awareness of the first-century context, into 
our social context. We should then study what practices in our context 


Interfaith Just Peacemaking (Basingstoke: Palgrave-Macmillan, 2012). The Just Peacemaking website, 
www.justpeacemaking.org, lists many articles and some other books on these issues and practices. 

9 John H. Yoder, The Politics of Jesus (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1972 and 1994), ch. 1, “The Possibility 
of a Messianic Ethic.” 
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resemble going the second mile in Jesus’ context. For example, after the 
terrorist attack of 9/11, several American churches sent groups of 
Christians to guard Muslim mosques so hateful extremists would not do 
violence against Muslims who opposed such terrorism. In the Arab spring 
in Egypt that toppled the dictator Mubarak, many Christians and Muslims 
joined together in mutual support. 

Cooperative Conflict Resolution with Your Adversary 

In Matthew 5:21-26 in the Sermon on the Mount, first Jesus points us to 
the traditional teaching of the Ten Commandments against murder. Second 
he diagnoses ongoing anger and insulting as a vicious cycle that leads to 
judgment (5:22). Jesus is paying attention to the passions and loyalties that 
shape our actions. He is saying you can’t simply deny emotions; you need 
practices that deal with them. 

The third member of the triad is the transforming initiative. It is not 
merely a negative prohibition of murder or anger, but a way of deliverance. 
It is a command to take initiatives that transform the relationship from 
anger to peacemaking. To avoid ever being angry would be an impossible 
ideal, but to go and make peace with a brother or sister, or an adversary, is 
the way of deliverance from anger. 

Here Jesus is interpreting the first murder, when Cain murders Abel. 
Jesus begins with the Old Testament command against murder. In both 
cases a brother is giving his offering to God at the altar. In both cases, there 
is anger between the brothers. In Genesis 4, God admonishes Cain to do 
right, and in Matthew 5 Jesus admonishes us to obey five imperatives: drop 
your worship, go to the brother, make peace, then come back and give your 
gift of worship; quickly make peace with your adversary. 10 

This is not a Platonic ideal, a virtue, an option, or a prohibition or a 
hard teaching: we often talk things over with others to smooth out relations 
and make peace. This is a practice - a rules-based normative action 
regularly practiced by a community of disciples, a church. It is God’s will 
for us and for others; we advocate that others in the society also Go make 
peace. 

One aspect of Jesus’ going to his adversaries to make peace has 
puzzled some people: Jesus doesn’t only talk sweetness and light, but often 
confronts and calls to repentance, in direct line with the prophets of Israel. 


10 W. D. Davies and Dale Allison, The Gospel According to St. Matthew, vol. 1 (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 
1988), p. 510; Pinchas Lapide, The Sermon on the Mount: Utopia or Program for Action? (Maryknoll: 
Orbis, 1986), p. 49; Allison, Studies in Matthew, pp. 66-78; Claus Westermann, Genesis 1-11: A 
Commentary (London: SPCK; Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1984). 
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Conflict resolution as Jesus practices it often includes confrontation and a 
call for repentance. Attention to Jesus’ practice of his own teaching 
redefines conflict resolution in a way that moves it out of the context of 
ideals for the “righteous” and into the realism of honest confrontation in 
pursuit of mutual peacemaking. Self-righteous politicians who refuse to 
talk with their adversaries because they see talking as a reward for the 
righteous are missing Jesus’ point. Sometimes we need to talk in order to 
talk straight about a danger. 

What is the social context for Jesus’ teaching here? Anger at Roman 
occupiers, anger between Jewish Christians in Antioch and synagogues 
from which they have recently split, economic disputes in Galilean villages 
in Jesus’ day, 11 disagreements within Matthew’s congregation about how to 
form their new identity. In our context, it has application to all of life. 12 It is 
grounded in a basic conviction about God’s action in bringing the reign of 
God, which is bigger than only one set of relationships. 

The analogous practice in our time is cooperative conflict resolution 
- one of the ten practices of Just Peacemaking. The discipline of conflict 
resolution is extensively developed in our time as an academic discipline as 
well as a regular practice in labor relations, international relations, and 
other relationships. 

Of course people will differ about specific implications, as in any 
ethic. Our loyalties and our interpretation of the social context influence 
how we see the implications. The important point is to keep working at the 
implications, not fence Jesus into irrelevance or marginalize him within 
only an individual realm. 

Nonviolent Direct Action and Independent Initiatives 

Matthew 5:38-43 first identifies “an eye for an eye” as the traditional 
teaching. Second, “retaliating by revengeful or evil means” is the vicious 
cycle. Third, the transforming initiatives all command us not simply to 


11 1 interpret Richard Horsley’s limitation of Jesus’ peacemaking to economic conflict in villages, with no 
reference to Rome, in his Jesus and the Spiral of Violence (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), as a 
reaction against Hengel’s apparent advocacy of passivity as the alternative to Brandon’s Jesus-as-a-zealot 
interpretation. A transforming initiatives’ interpretation may help cure this dualistic split between 
passivity and violent revolution. Horsley now has Rome very much in mind in his Jesus and Empire: The 
Kingdom of God and the New World Disorder (Minneapolis: Fortress Press; 2003). Christopher Bryan’s 
Render to Caesar: Jesus, The Early Church, and the Roman Superpowers (New York: Oxford University, 
2005) is persuasive. See also Warren Carter’s books on the same subject, and Craig Evans’ summary of 
Rome’s claims for its emperors in his Mark 8:27-16:20 (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 2001). 

12 Swartley, Covenant of Peace, pp. 58, 67. 
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comply with an oppressor, but to invent a surprising initiative that 
confronts the enemy but is consistent with love for the enemy . 13 

Jesus’ teaching on love in the parable of the Compassionate 
Samaritan is “delivering love,” which includes a confrontational dimension 
- confronting Jews who were prejudiced against Samaritans. Christian love 
is not the idealistic denial of self-love. “Delivering love” enters 
incarnationally into the midst of the concerns of the other, confronts where 
needed, and seeks to build community . 14 It confronts adversaries 
nonviolently, hoping for transformation in the adversary, in ourselves, and 
in our relationship. This is exactly what Jesus’ transforming initiatives of 
going the second mile, turning the cheek of equal dignity, giving the tunic 
as well as the cloak, and lending as well as giving to the beggar all do. 

The strategy of nonviolent resistance was practiced three times by 
Jews against Roman governors at about Jesus’ time . 15 In our time, 
nonviolent direct action is spreading throughout the world, toppling 
dictators, transforming nations from dictatorships to democracies, and 
achieving better justice while preventing revolutionary war. In the Arab 
Spring, nonviolent direct action has toppled dictators in Tunisia and Egypt. 
My students and I have recently returned from our peacemaking course in 
Palestine and Israel. On the West Bank, Palestinians all explained that they 
have learned that violence does not work, and nonviolent action offers far 
more hope . 16 On pragmatic grounds, based on historical experience, they 
have committed themselves to nonviolent action, and turned their attention 


13 In Covenant of Peace, 64-65 and 68-72, Swartley argues that Walter Wink’s (Walter Wink, "Neither 
Passivity nor Violence: Jesus'Third Way," SBL 1988 Seminar Papers (Atlanta: Scholars, 1988), p. 24- 
also in a revised in Love of Enemy, ed. W. Swartley, p. 107) interpretation of these initiatives has much to 
commend it, but that Wink emphasizes the shock value of confrontation too aggravatingly. Instead, he 
suggests, Luise Schottroff’s (Luise Schottroff, “‘Give to Caesar What Belongs to Caesar and to God What 
Belongs to God’: A Theological Response of the Early Christian Church to Its Social and Political 
Environment," in The Love of Enemy and Nonretaliation in the New Testament, ed. Willard M. Swartley 
(Westminster/John Knox, 1992), pp. 223-57) account is more persuasive, especially since she pays 
attention to the central teaching of love for the enemy, which precedes it in Luke (and comes as climax in 
Matthew). In my essay “The Politics of Jesus in the Sermon on the Plain,” in The Wisdom of the Cross, 
ed. S. Hauerwas et ah, (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 150-67,1 have argued for a chiastic structure in 
the Sermon on the Plain, in which Luke 6:32-35 - the teaching on love for enemies - is the pivotal core, 
thus also supporting Swartley and Schottroff. 

14 Kingdom Ethics, ch. 16. “Delivering love” may be seen as basically identical with Swartley’s 
understanding, and with our shared attention to Jesus’ connection with the prophetic tradition and 
especially Isaiah, and as integrating Schottroff’s and Wink’s insights. Wink’s argument is based on 5:38— 
42; Schottroff adds 5:43-48; I add the structure of the fourteen triads from 5:21-7:12 as consistently 
climaxing in transforming initiatives. I argue that transformation of relationship as central, not Wink’s 
causing the Roman soldier to violate Roman law. See Wink, Engaging the Powers: Discernment and 
Resistance in a World of Domination (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1982), pp. 180-82, but Swartley may 
be referring to Wink’s well-known dramatizing of “getting the Roman soldier into trouble by carrying the 
pack a second mile,” which Wink acted out in his oral presentations. 

15 Yoder, Politics of Jesus, ch. 5, “The Possibility of Nonviolent Resistance.” 

16 Mohammed Abu-Nimer makes this argument incisively in his Nonviolence and Peace Building in 
Islam: Theory and Practice (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2003). 
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to education and to building their society, which give significantly more 
hope. 

In Gaza, however, Hamas still supports occasional violence, and 
Israel retaliates with ten times as much violence. Violence is not working. I 
hope for a Hamas that learns what others have learned about strategies of 
nonviolence. I hope for an Israel that recovers its calling of being God’s 
people who practice restorative justice. 17 The Hebrew prophets teach that 
remaining in the land depends on doing justice. The Israel that other 
nations can look to for guidance, as in Isaiah 2:1-5, must recover this 
prophetic calling of doing justice. 

Nonviolent direct action emphasizes that governments are based not 
only on the monopoly of force, but on the consent of the governed. If a 
government responds to nonviolent direct action in a nonviolent way, it has 
a chance for reform, as occurred in South Africa and in the American South 
after repenting for previous violence. If, on the other hand, the government 
responds with extensive violence, as in Syria, it loses the consent of the 
governed. I was in the former East Germany when nonviolent direct action 
toppled the dictator, Erich Honecker, and the Berlin Wall. Not one person 
died in that revolution. 

Less widely known, but highly important as a practice of just 
peacemaking, is the strategy of “independent initiatives.” 18 It has been 
working to achieve the Partial Test Ban Treaty, reduce nuclear weapons, 
help end the Cold War, and open up negotiations for the Oslo Accords 
between Israel and Palestine, though Prime Minister Netanyahu reneged on 
obeying the agreement. President George H. W. Bush and Mikael 
Gorbachev cooperated through independent initiatives to reduce both sides’ 
nuclear weapons by half in a short time, as the Cold war was ending. At the 
time of this writing we need independent initiatives between Israel and the 
two Palestinian governments. 

In Just Peacemaking: The New Paradigm for the Ethics of Peace and 
War, we write that these two strategies - nonviolent direct action and 
independent initiatives - share features that connect them with Jesus’ 
teaching in Matthew 5:38-42, as well as with the basic conviction of a 
theology of grace and the reign of God in which God does not merely wait 
passively, but takes the initiative for reconciliation: 

These . . . practices embody the same seven essential ingredients of Christian 
peacemaking: (1) they are not simply passive withdrawal, but proactive ways of 


17 Marc Gopin, Holy War, Holy Peace: How Religion Can Bring Peace to the Middle East (New York: 
Oxford, 2005), and Michael Goldberg, Why Should Israel Survive? (New York: Oxford University, 
1995). 

18 Just Peacemaking: New Paradigm , ch. 2. 
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grace that empower us to take peacemaking initiatives; (2) they acknowledge the log 
in our own eye and take our own responsibility for peacemaking rather than simply 
judging the other; (3) they affirm the dignity and interests of the enemy, even while 
rejecting sinful or wrong practices; (4) they confront the other with an invitation to 
make peace and justice; (5) they invite into community in a way that includes, rather 
than excludes, former enemies and outcasts; (6) they are historically embodied or 
situated - they are in fact happening in our history; (7) they are empirically validated 
- they are making a significant difference in international relations and domestic 
conflict. 19 

In our work developing the just peacemaking theory, we were aware 
that our social context includes a private/public dualism in which Jesus’ 
way and peacemaking get interpreted as idealistic and individualistic. To 
counter this distortion, we intentionally focused on ten practices - not ten 
ideals - and on historical and political-science evidence showing each 
practice is in fact working to prevent some wars. Furthermore, with a 
realistic basic conviction about human nature in mind, these practices need 
to be institutionalized in policies, international networks, and laws in order 
to check and balance concentrations of political, economic, and military 
power. 

International Cooperation 

Jesus’ teaching of love for the enemy is his interpretation of Leviticus 
19:17-18 on loving your neighbor as yourself. The question was, “who is 
my neighbor?” And Jesus based his answer on a basic conviction about 
God’s nature: God gives sun and rain to just and unjust alike. Therefore we 
are to include enemies as well as friends in the community of neighbors. 
Jesus’ teaching concerns not only attitudes or individual relations; it 
concerns inclusion in community, based on God as sovereign over relations 
with diverse adversaries. 

What is the analogous just peacemaking practice in our time? In Just 
Peacemaking: The New Paradigm, the outstanding historian of 
international relations Paul Schroeder demonstrates that four trends are 
developing increased cooperative networks among nations in our time of 
globalization: (1) the decline in the utility of war; (2) the priority of trade 
and the economy over war; (3) the strength of international exchanges, 
communications, transactions, and networks; and (4) the gradual 
ascendancy of representative democracy and a mixture of welfare-state and 
laissez-faire market economy. These four trends help explain the continued 
existence and success of cooperative organizations like the European 
Union, the Organization of American States, the UN, and others. Therefore, 


19 Ibid., p. 19. 
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the just peacemaking practices for our time analogous to “include your 
enemy in the community of neighbors” is “work with emerging cooperative 
forces in the international system,” and “strengthen the United Nations and 
International Efforts for Cooperation and Human Rights.” 

The new introduction to the third edition of Just Peacemaking: The 
New Paradigm adds a fifth reality: terrorist networks are in approximately 
eighty nations; one nation acting alone cannot stop them. International 
cooperation is needed to gather intelligence, cut off funding, arrest 
terrorists, and avoid unilateral domination that increases the anger that 
leads people to overcome their normal human opposition to suicide while 
massacring noncombatants. Unilateral domination by military action in the 
first decade of this century led to either disdain or hatred for the United 
States in much of the world, as measured by the Pew Global Reports. The 
agreed assessment by the sixteen U.S. intelligence agencies in 2006 said 
U.S. actions against Arab Muslims and support for dictators were 
increasing anger and increasing recruitment for terrorism and terrorist 
incidents. I have already given the figures for terrorist attacks in the fourth 
paper in this volume of Baptistic Theologies (see p. 53). 

The Just Peacemaking authors wrote: empirical data show that 
nations that engage in international cooperation make war and have war 
made against them less frequently. We wrote this well prior to the George 
W. Bush presidency, and not against that administration. But Bush ignored 
the evidence from the international inspectors in Iraq that weapons of mass 
destruction were not there, initiated the Iraq War despite opposition in the 
U.N. Security Council, removed the protection of international law from 
prisoners and therefore made them vulnerable to abuse and torture, 
withdrew support from nine international treaties, and worked to weaken 
the authority of the United Nations. Just peacemaking theory predicts a 
greater likelihood of war as a result. This administration declared three 
wars (against terrorism, Afghanistan, and Iraq), while threatening three 
“axis of evil” nations - Iraq, Iran, and North Korea. I do not know a 
historical precedent for declaring three wars in one four-year presidential 
term. My colleague, Hak Joon Lee, says the United States seems to be 
almost the only nation that does not know we are now in the age of 
globalization. 

Practices of Sustainable Economic Justice, Human Rights, and 
Democracy 

Matthew 6:19-34 teaches practices of economic justice: not hoarding 
money for ourselves, but making God’s justice and God’s reign our 
priority. The analogous just peacemaking practice that follows for our time 
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is “foster just and sustainable economic development.” This is spelled out 
in Just Peacemaking: The New Paradigm. It makes implicit connections 
with Jesus’ practices and the basic conviction variable of Christlikeness 
and justice beyond what I can spell out here. 

In addition, the thirty interdenominational scholars who collaborate 
in just peacemaking theory advocate another analogous justice practice in 
our time: “Advance democracy, human rights, and religious liberty.” 
Subsequent to the publication of Just Peacemaking, New Testament 
scholar Christopher Marshall has written a theologically sophisticated and 
perceptive argument for grounding human rights in biblical ethics. 20 
Marshall demonstrates that “human rights categories have become an 
almost universal currency of moral debate.” 21 He argues that 

If Christians are to engage meaningfully with the great moral issues of our day, they 
will need to master the rhetoric of rights and to use it sensitively to articulate key 
Christian insights and perspectives. At the same time, Christians will also have to 
recognize the limits of a rights-based morality. ... A one-sided emphasis on 
individual rights can obscure the characteristic Christian stress on duty and self- 
sacrifice. . . . Yet. . . the notion of human rights is deeply, and uniquely, grounded in 
the biblical story and Christians therefore have something special to say about 
human rights. 22 

Nicholas Wolterstorff has also developed an insightful historical, 
theological, and philosophical argument for human rights as theocentrically 
grounded. 23 

Just Peacemaking adds three points: (1) The worldwide pressure for 
human rights, supported by many churches, human rights organizations, 
and President Carter’s building human rights into U.S. economic aid 
decisions, have provided steady pressure on many governments. Almost all 
Latin American nations have moved from authoritarian or dictatorial 
governments toward democracy, and this is true of many Asian and East 
and Central European nations. (2) No democracy with human rights made a 
war against another democracy with human rights in the whole twentieth 
century. (3) Advancing human rights and thus pressuring for democracy 
has had a dramatic influence for preventing war and moving toward justice. 


2(1 Christopher D. Marshall, Crowned with Glory and Honor: Human Rights in the Biblical Tradition 
(Telford: Pandora, Herald, and Lime Grove House, 2001); see also idem. Beyond Retribution: A New 
Testament Vision for Justice, Crime, and Punishment (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001). 

21 Ibid., p. 17; cf. p. 26. 

22 Ibid., p. 21. 

23 Nicholas Wolterstorff, Justice: Rights and Wrongs (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2010). For 
other sources and my own argument in brief, see my “Human Rights,” in Global Dictionary of Theology 
(Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2008). 
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Recruitment of terrorists depends on resentment for perceived 
injustice - both relative economic deprivation and support for dictators. 
Changing that perception is the key to combating terrorism. 

Acknowledge Responsibility for Conflict and Injustice, and 
Seek Repentance and Forgiveness 

Repentance and forgiveness are of course central to Jesus’ message, central 
to the gospel, central to Christian theology. They need little argument here. 
In the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 7:1-5 calls for the practice of 
repentance, taking the log out of our own eye. This practice also connects 
with the petition in the Lord’s Prayer for forgiveness of our sins as we 
forgive others. The analogous just peacemaking practice is “acknowledge 
responsibility for conflict and injustice, and seek repentance and 
forgiveness.” 

All ten practices of just peacemaking constitute a call for a church 
and a nation to repent for not knowing the practices that make for peace, 
and for not enacting those practices. The practice of acknowledging our 
own responsibility and seeking repentance and forgiveness is specifically 
directed toward changing our ways. This is the third vertex of the triangle 
of incamational discipleship, calling us to repentance from cooptation by 
ideologies, here specifically ideologies that foment war. Without openness 
to change and self-correction, without humility to hear others’ perspectives 
with respect, the other practices are far less likely to be effective. Arrogant 
peacemakers are seldom effective peacemakers. 

Reduce Offensive Weapons and Weapons Trade 

Wars between nations have become less frequent in recent years partly 
because initiating war does not pay: weapons have become so powerful that 
the retaliation by other nations is too destructive. The exception occurs 
when one nation believes it has such overpowering offensive capability that 
the adversary cannot retaliate. Serbia had overwhelming offensive 
capability by comparison with Bosnia, Croatia, and Kosovo, and 
succumbed to the temptation to initiate three wars against them. The United 
States had overwhelming offensive capability against Iraq and Afghanistan, 
and succumbed to a similar temptation. For neither did it work out as 
expected. A just peacemaking practice is to reduce offensive weapons 
capability, including the trade in offensive weapons, and thus reduce the 
temptation to initiate war. This is not just an ideal. In the seven years from 
1988 to 1995, the purchase of weapons by developing nations dropped to 
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one-fourth of what it had been. 24 This connects with Jesus’ admonition to 
put up the sword and his statement that “those who take up the sword by 
the sword will perish” (Matt 26:51-52). 25 

This also raises the traditional debate of pacifism versus just war - 
which focuses on the question of permission or justification to make war. 
That is an important question, but just peacemaking does not try to answer 
it. Instead it focuses attention on the equally important question of 
practices that prevent war. Most authors of the new paradigm of just 
peacemaking are just war theorists, and some are pacifists. They disagree 
on the permissibility of just war, but they agree that practices of just 
peacemaking need to be articulated and enacted. To have successful public 
debate, we need a widely understood paradigm around which to cluster the 
debate - as just war and pacifism have provided for their question. Now at 
last we have a paradigm to guide debates about the obligatoriness of 
practices that are in fact working to prevent wars. It was deeply influenced 
by the ethics of Jesus. And it is spreading extensively. 

Encourage Grassroots Peacemaking Groups 

According to Matthew 5:1-2 and 7:28-29, Jesus taught the Sermon on the 
Mount to his group of disciples and also to the crowds. Jesus taught not 
only scattered individuals here and there, or only the higher authorities in 
Jerusalem - but gathered a grassroots group of disciples who spread his 
message. Furthermore, one of his central practices was table fellowship, 
which was a more intimate kind of group teaching. And he taught in 
synagogues and villages, where he formed groups, and gave instructions 
for groups to make peace among themselves. 26 Eventually this became 
ecclesia, groups of followers of Jesus gathered together in worship, 
instruction, and sharing to meet needs. The Letters of Paul are almost all 
directed to groups of Jesus’ followers in a particular city. The Book of Acts 
is the drama of groups of Christians. 

Surely this suggests that just peacemaking needs to spread both by 
pastors and church leaders teaching and practicing the whole way of Jesus, 
including peacemaking, and by groups within churches that worship, study, 
and engage in actions of peacemaking witness. Lone individuals feel 
powerless to affect their communities and churches, or to affect 
governments that make peace or war. But gathered in groups, they are far 
more effective. 


1 Just Peacemaking: New Paradigm, p. 186. 


Swartley, Covenant of Peace, p. 6; Swartley supports this theme throughout the New Testament. 

26 N. T. Wright, Jesus and the Victory of God (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1996), pp. 297ff.; and Matthew 
18:15-20. 
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Just Peacemaking: 

The New Paradigm for the Ethics of Peace and War (Pilgrim 

2008 ) 

INITIATIVES 

— Nonviolent direct action. (Jesus' way of transforming initiatives: Mt 5:38ff.) 

— Independent initiatives, (also Mt. 5:38ff- Go the 2nd mile) 

— Cooperative Conflict resolution. (Mt. 5:2Iff - Go make peace with adversary 
while there’s time) 

— Acknowledge responsibility for conflict and injustice; seek repentance and 
forgiveness. (Mt. 7:1-5 - Take the log out of your own eye.) 

JUSTICE (Mt. 6:19-33) 

— Advance human rights, religious liberty, and democracy 

~ Support economic development that is sustainable and just. 

INCLUDE ENEMIES IN THE COMMUNITY OF NEIGHBORS 
(Love your enemy: Mt 5:43) 

— Work with cooperative networks in the international system. 

~ United Nations and international organizations. 

— Reduce offensive weapons and weapons trade. (Put up your sword). 

— Participate in grassroots peacemaking groups and voluntary associations. (Jesus' 
strategy of disciples and villages) 

We have seen how attention to the transforming initiatives of the 
Sermon on the Mount has led to the new paradigm of just peacemaking, 
with its ten practices, and with their effectiveness in preventing many wars. 
Now we see how a prophetically realistic interpretation, which sees the 
Sermon in its actual triadic, transforming-initiative structure, points us 
toward an ethic of peacemaking that works to prevent wars and build 
peace. 

Because of the revulsion against World War II, many persons have 
worked to develop and implement the practices of just peacemaking. The 
ten practices of just peacemaking are mostly new since 1945. Partly as a 
result, the number and extent of international wars is decreasing 
dramatically. Milton Leitenberg of the University of Maryland’s School for 
International and Security Studies has estimated that war and state- 
sponsored genocide in the first half of the twentieth century caused an 
average of 3.8 million deaths per year. But in the second half of the 
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twentieth century wars killed fewer than one-quarter of that total - 800,000 
per year. 27 

Our emphasis here has been on the biblical connection. The other 
half of the argument is how the ten practices are actually working, with 
evidence from actual history and from political science. That half of the 
argument, showing how the ten practices are effective in preventing many 
wars, is presented in Just Peacemaking: The New Paradigm for the Ethics 
of Peace and War. 


21 John Horgan, “Wars Are Decreasing,” Slate Magazine, August 4, 2009. 
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Human Rights - A Baptist Perspective 

Tony Peck 


This short paper was given at a conference, ‘The Christian Understanding of 
Human Rights - Difficult Questions’ held at the Theological Academy in Bad Boll, 
Germany in December 2011. The Conference was jointly organised by the 
Conference of European Churches (CEC) and the Community of Protestant 
Churches in Europe (CPCE) as one stage in an ongoing debate among the Churches 
of Europe about the theological and ethical understanding of human rights. 


I begin with what for us Baptists is a customary disclaimer. The perspective 
on human rights that I am going to put forward may not be shared by all 
Baptists. But I believe that it is true to our history and ecclesiology, and 
would be accepted by the majority ‘mainstream’ of Baptists in Europe and 
around the world. And in this field we Baptists have been greatly inspired 
by iconic figures such as Martin Luther King and Jimmy Carter who in 
different ways have linked their Baptist faith and identity with a lifelong 
commitment to the struggle for human rights. 

1. Baptists come to their understanding of human rights in the context of 
their early history in almost every country of Europe; as a persecuted 
minority deprived of many of their human rights by an alliance of 
government and state church. And indeed in a few countries in the 
Caucasus and Central Asia, this is still the case. 1 2 Therefore from our four 
hundred year history we know what it like to suffer not just a denial of our 
religious freedom but the loss of other rights as well, such as economic 
rights, personal liberty, exclusion from full participation in society, and a 
denial of the full protection of the law. 

2. The early Baptists began with a view of the sovereignty of God and the 
universal lordship of Jesus Christ. This led them to conclude that no ruler 
or government has the right to dictate the religion of their people; nor to 
privilege one religious group at the expense of discriminating unfairly 
against another. Much of what is now enshrined in Article 18 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights on religious freedom for all, was 
first articulated in the English language by the early English Baptist leader 
Thomas Helwys in the year 1612. 


1 At the time of writing, this would be true of Baptists in Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan, and Turkmenistan 

2 ‘For men’s religion to God is between God and themselves. The King shall not answer for it. Let them 
be heretics, Turks, Jews, or whatsoever, it appertains not to the earthly power to punish them in the lest 
measure.’ Thomas Helwys, The Mistery of Iniquity 1612, (= Classics of Religious Liberty 1), Ed. Richard 
Groves, (Macon: Mercer University Press, 1998), p. 52 
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3. On the wider human rights, Ernst Troeltsch and others have pointed out 
that the modern concept of human rights has its origins even earlier than 
the French Revolution; in the radical English puritan movements of the mid 
17 th century. 3 In particular it was a Baptist, Richard Overton, who first 
argued for human rights for all human persons, and in addition of the 
freedom of religion spoke about economic rights and the rights connected 
of democratic participation in society. In doing this he was shaped by a 
biblically-based moral vision which he then sought to restate in a language 
which people of faith or un-faith could understand and relate to. 4 I shall 
return to this point about the language of human rights later. 

4 . Another feature of Baptist identity and ecclesiology is important to 
understand our stance on human rights. Baptists have placed much more 
emphasis on the community of faith rather than the individual as the locus 
for the discernment of the word of God, and the resultant moral vision. 
This community is seen as being under the rule of Christ and bound 
together by a covenant with Christ and with each other. Therefore the 
interest for Baptists is not such much of how individuals see their 
individual human rights but on how communities of faith discern and 
articulate their moral visions which leads to their view of human rights. On 
the whole Baptists have rejected the Augustinian and Lutheran ‘two 
kingdoms’ model which tends to relegate human rights to the secular 
sphere; and have rather sought for an integrated understanding which 
argues from their theological convictions to a position which they then can 
put on the table in dialogue with others who come from very different 
standpoints. I shall elaborate on this point shortly. 

5. In their rejection of the concept of a state church and in consequence of 
that their inter-nationalist spirit, Baptists have strongly argued for universal 
human rights not linked to a narrow nationalism, beginning with that early 
plea for universal religious freedom. 

6. Baptists have sought to shape their community life and their moral 
vision by the Scriptures, as they are discerned by the community of faith 
meeting together. In common with other churches their starting point for 
human rights is the dignity and worth of every human being regardless of 
status or moral state. To this we add the possibility and potential of the 
redemption of every human being by the life, death and resurrection of 


3 For a review on the origins and development of the concept of human rights, see J. Andrew Kirk’s “Is 
the concept of human rights a ‘nonsense on stilts’?” Baptistic Theologies 3:2 (2011), pp. 100-14. 
According to T. J. Gorringe: “The language of human rights entered the United States bloodstream 
precisely because of the Dissenters left Britain in search for freedom to worship ...” (see his Furthering 
Humanity: A Theology of Culture (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004), p. 230 (editor’s note). 

4 Glen Stassen, “The Christian Origin of Human Rights”, Chapter 6 in Just Peacemaking , Louisville: 
Westminster/John Knox Press 1992, pp. 137-63 
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Christ, and the inseparable link between love of God and love of 
neighbour. 3 * 5 

7. As this Conference is dealing with difficult questions for the churches in 
the sphere of human rights, let me now state what I think is the difficult 
question arising for us, and perhaps other churches, resulting from what I 
have defined so far. Simply stated, it is the question of what the 
relationship is between a commitment to human rights arising out of the 
biblically-based moral vision on the one hand, and the universal human 
rights of the UNDHR and the ECHR on the other, especially when those 
two visions are in tension with each other. Of course there is a broad 
measure of agreement of what constitutes basic and universal human rights. 
As churches we should welcome this and not be surprised by it. But one 
could use the example of a church’s stance on a moral issue which appears 
to undermine a generally accepted human rights convention on e.g. the 
rights of women, or employing homosexual men and women within the 
organisation of a church. 

8. Here it is important to note that so-called ‘secular’ view of human rights 
is also based on a moral vision - there is no morally neutral stance here. So 
in the examples I have given, rights enshrined in the Conventions begin to 
be in tension with one another or even clash with one another; for the 
churches they can especially be in tension with the right of freedom of 
conscience and freedom of religion. There are already examples in the 
Reports of the relevant European Institutions where a secular interpretation 
of the European Convention has tried to say to a religious faith group that 
they must change their beliefs or ethical standpoint to fit with a 
‘foundational’ view of human rights. Now when I have read some of these 
cases I might find myself personally not agreeing with the stances of the 
faith groups concerned. But that is not the point. A fundamental principle 
must be that it cannot be right for any view of human rights from a 
dominant group to be used to undermine the moral integrity of another. 6 

9. Is there a way through this impasses for those of us who would not want 
to consign human rights to a secular ‘kingdom’ or ‘realm’ Here I draw on 
the work of some Baptist social ethicists, especially Glen Stassen 7 8 and 

o 

Michael Westmoreland-White working in the USA. I mention again that 


3 See Chris Marshall, Crowned with Glory and Honour: Human Rights in the Biblical Tradition (Telford, 

PA: Pandora, 2001). 

6 For an excellent discussion on this issue from a legal standpoint see Malcolm Evans, Religion, Law and 

Human Rights: Locating the Debate, Part 4 of Peter Edge and Graham Harvey (eds.). Law and Religion 
in Contemporary Society: Communities, Individualism and the State, (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2000). 

7 Stassen, Just Peacemaking 

8 M Westmoreland-White, Setting the Record Straight: Christian Faith, Human Rights and the 
Enlightenment, in the Annual of the Society of Christian Ethics 1995 , pp. 86-96. In the ensuing 
paragraphs I draw on Westmoreland-White’s argument for humans rights as a lingua franca 
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for Baptists the forming of the moral vision which gives rise to human 
rights is not primarily a matter of the individual but of the whole 
community of faith, which for us means primarily the local church as the 
covenanted community of believers living under the rule of Christ; but also 
not excluding wider council with other Baptists and indeed ecumenical 
partners. We are interested therefore in how the different communities of 
faith and unfaith which make up a given society arrive at a shared 
understanding of human rights. So we would be among those who would 
like to see the various Conventions concerning human rights have a much 
more healthy balance between individual and communal rights. 

10 . This view sees human rights not as having a universal foundation but a 
universal application. As I have said, Baptists from the beginning have in 
this way argued for universal human rights. But we must also recognise the 
diversity and distinctive voices of different moral traditions and 
communities that make up a given society, including our own, in my case 
the Baptist churches of Europe. This recognition of difference and diversity 
seems to me to be especially important in a Europe that is increasingly 
multi-faith, multi-ethnic and multi cultural. 

11 . In order to do this, we should see not human rights language as a kind 
of Esperanto which leads to the moral equivalent of a monoculture. But 
rather human rights is seen as a lingua franca, a trade language, or 
international diplomatic language, which provides a common way for 
communities with disparate moral visions to come together to negotiate and 
agree about what constitutes human rights and their application in a 
changing world. This is a dynamic process which requires that the 
participants will be open to the insights of others which may come from 
very different starting points and also open to themselves being challenged 
and changed by the experience. 

12 . What follows from all this is that there needs to be a space in our 
European societies and within the European Union itself for diverse 
communities to come together, each preserving the integrity of its own 
moral vision; but then to use the lingua franca of human rights to seek to 
agree on them; but also to have a mechanism to recognise differences and 
to deal with the difficult questions which arise form them 

13 . The Baptist churches I represent, and perhaps others, often feel today 
that a ‘foundationalist’ view of human rights is sometimes used as a new 
orthodoxy, to then be hostile to some sincerely held beliefs of different 
faith groups. So there is the danger that such churches and faith groups pull 
back from engaging with human rights and their defence altogether; or they 
only accept their own particular view and definitions of human and refuse 
to be open to others. I think we already see this happening in some cases. 
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The approach which I have tentatively put forward is one which all faith 
groups should be able to articulate their convictions with integrity, using 
the lingua franca of human rights to keep engaged in agreeing and 
defending their abuse, but also where we can raise difficult questions and 
challenges with each other. The overall aim is to learn from each other and 
find a common way forward on human rights to which all can contribute 

14. I offer this approach as a kind of middle way between a view which 
consigns human rights to a secular sphere without an ongoing critical 
evaluation of them by the churches; and one which would seek to define 
human rights in a narrowly confessional way with no real possibility or 
interest in dialogue with others. The practical consequences of this would 
be that, first, it is good that we are having this Conference looking at 
difficult questions among the churches. And secondly, that we extend this 
dialogue to include other faiths and those who might define themselves as 
atheists and secularists. We will expect to find, I believe, a large measure 
of agreement as was the case when the UN Declaration was brought 
together. But the difficult questions are increasingly there and they should 
not be handled by trying to impose what is perceived to be the prevailing 
orthodoxy concerning human rights on those who may find some aspects of 
them difficult to accept. We need that inter-cultural inter-community space 
to listen to one another with respect and integrity and an open-ness to the 
other who is different from us. Where will it be found? 


Tony Peck is General Secretary, European Baptist Federation 



